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Every farm, city and town business should keep 
books. Swift & Company would have to whether 
it wanted to or not. It must make accurate reports 
to its 60,000 shareholders, must know whether 
it is making or losing money. And then, at the 
end of the year the company must make accurate 
statements of the year’s results to the United 
States Government for income tax returns as well 
as for other purposes. 

Persons not connected with the management 
of Swift & Company go over its books and check 
the accuracy of the figures from which Swift & 
Company’s financial reports and income tax re- 
turns are prepared. These outside persons are 
Certified Public Accountants. They are licensed 
by the state, which certifies them as accounting 


and auditing experts. 
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It is in this way that the accuracy of figures 
published by Swift & Company is verified to all 
those interested in knowing the facts about 
the meat packing business as conducted by this 


company. 





SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS. 


Through many years, Swift & Company’s net profits 
from ALL sources have averaged but a 


fraction of a penny a pound. 











For information concerning the following two 
films, write us: 
“A Nation’s Meat” 
“Cows and Chickens, U. S. A.” 

















—_— fight on food. And 
the people at home need 
plenty of it for the extra war 
work they do. 


It is a tribute to America’s 
farmers that this nation is the 
best fed in all the world. 


America’s railroads, too, have 
their important 
part in feeding 
our nation, our 
armed forces 
and our Allies. 


It is their job to 
move the food safely and 
quickly to camps, and to ship- 
side for export. It is their job 
to keep the busy people at 
home supplied with what the 
farmer produces. 


To do it, plus moving 
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vastly increased loads of vital 
war materials, the railroads 
are exacting every bit of serv- 

from the 
equipment they 
have. 


They are work- 
ing hard to 
make up for the 
thousands of skilled railroad 
men who are now serving 
Uncle Sam. 





The railroads accept these 
tasks eager- 
ly, just as all 
enterprising 
American in- 
dustry is doing 
—devoting the 
experience and 
npetialie of transportation 
gained in more thana hundred 
years of service toward hast- 
ening victory and peace. 


RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








The Cutting Chute 


The Cover 


The spring lamb picture on the cove: 
this month comes from the Chicago, S:. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Company. 
was taken at Deer Lodge, Montana, but 
we do not know when. 








1943 Lend-Lease Food Deliveries 


Deliveries of food and other agricultural! 
products for export under the Lend-Lease 
Act in 1943 totaled 11,488,000,000 pounds, 
the War Food Administration reported on 
February 28, 1944. This is about doubi 
the 1942 deliveries of 5,730,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of lamb and mutton in 1943 unde) 
Lend-Lease Act made up 105,980,616 pounds 
of the total meat exports of 1,944,979,137 
pounds. 


1944 Meat Production 


The American Meat Institute, in a 1% 
lease of March 3, 1944, estimates on the bas 
is of government figures, that total meat 
production in 1944 will approximate 25,600, 
000,000 pounds, of which 67 per cent has 
been allocated to United States civilians. 
This allocation is equivalent to approximate- 
ly 132 pounds per capita for the year on a 
dressed weight basis. Twelve per cent will 
be given to our Allies, other friendly na- 
tions, Red Cross and United States terri- 
tories, and the balance will be used by the 
Armed Forces. 

From Department of Agriculture figures 
the Institute also estimates that approx- 
imately 17,027,000 cattle, 10,309,000 calves, 
90,031,000 hogs, and 26,463,000 sheep and 
lambs from about 5,000,000 farms and 
ranches were dressed last year. 


1944 Republican Farm Program 


On March 5 the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Republican Post-war Advisory Coun- 
cil announced a conference to be held in 
Chicago on April 3 and 4, at which time rep- 
resentatives of the National Grange, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Farm Union, 
National Council of Farmers Cooperatives 
and the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers Federation will be asked to present their 
views on the farm problems. The agricultur- 
al plank of the 1944 Republican Party is to be 
based on the material presented by these 
men. This is said to be the first time a po- 
litical party has conferred with the leaders 
of a great industry in advance of its con- 
vention. 


Dinner for F. R. Marshall 


On February 24 the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce honored F. R. Mar- 
shall, former Executive Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association at di! 
ner. They commemorated 23 years of ser- 
vice to the sheep industry. Over 40 promi 
nent members of the sheep industry, Forest 
Service, and Grazing Service and represen- 
tatives of allied industries were present and 
their spokesmen paid high tribute to Mr. 
Marshall’s work. 
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F.T.C. Work Under Wool Labeling Act 


The Federal Trade Commission, which 
administers the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
states in its annual report that during the 
fiscal year of 1942-43, it inspected labels used 
by upwards of 5,600 manufacturers. In most 
cases where the labeling was deficient, com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Act 
was effected through cooperative efforts 
and voluntary action on the part of the 
concerns involved, and there were relatively 
few cases in which it was found necessary 
for the Commission to issue formal com- 
plaints against violators of the Act. 


New Secretary for N.C.F.C. 


John H. Davis, Acting Chairman of the 
Food Section of the Grain Division of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, was elected 
executive secretary of the National Council 
of Farm Cooperatives at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago the week of January 10. He 
succeeds Ezra T. Benson who is retiring to 
become a member of the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Homer L. Brinkley of 
Lake George, Louisiana, general manager 
of the American Rice Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, succeeds C. C. Teague of Santa 
Paula, California, as president of the 
N.C.F.C. 


Wyoming Wool School Well Attended 


The short wool course for range sheepmen 
held at the University of Wyoming for three 
weeks in January was attended by 15 sheep- 
men from Utah, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado; Lima, Peru; and Santiago, Chile. 





Tires and Truck Operators 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has established a reporting system 
which will assist trucking and bus op- 
erators in getting tires. Under the 
system, truck and bus operators who 
are eligible for tires and unable to ob- 
tain certificates from their local price 
and rationing boards because of ex- 
hausted quotas will report direct to the 
O.D.T. These reports are to enable the 
O.D.T. to determine the regional tire 
difficulties by classes of highway car- 
riers and by tire-size groups and will 
form the basis for proper remedial ac- 
tion as is deemed necessary and feas- 


ible. 





PLAN NOW TO GET YOUR RAMS 


AT THE 
29TH NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AUGUST 22 and 23, 1944 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SHEEP AUCTION 


28 RANCH 


20 miles south of Buffalo, Wyo., on Highway 87 
100 miles north of Casper, Wyo. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1944 


BEGINNING AT 9:30 SHARP 


6400 SHEEP 


2100 Ewe Lambs 
1850 Two-year-olds 
1500 Three-year-olds 


750 Four-year-olds 
200 Five-year-olds 
These are large, heavy-wooled, well-wintered crossbred open-faced 


ewes, bred to crossbred bucks and to lamb May Ist. One separately 
branded bunch to lamb May 5th 


The nation is long on cattle and hogs, but four million sheep short. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation assures the sale of wool at ceiling prices and 
there is a steadily increasing demand for meat. These sheep will pay dividends 
in two months from wool, and in five months from lambs. 


Few ewe lambs were kept last fall. Here is your chance for replacements. 


Whether you are interested in buying ewes or not—Come and see for 
yourself what range sheep are selling for. 


YOUR RECEIVING POINT, 28 RANCH OR BUFFALO 


WM. SAND, Buffalo, Wyo.; W. O. LANDEN, Big Horn, Wyo. 
Auctioneers 


28 RANCH 


GEORGE S. HESSE, Owner 
BUFFALO, WYOMING 














Stockmen! Get Your Free (Catalog 
$3950 


Genuine 





Tents as illustrated. Slightly 


used 
s 16 x 16 Write for our Free catalog on Saddles - Tents - Tar- 
paulins - Blankets and Outdoor Clothing. 
> 39.50 | 
ss Denver Army Store 


1463 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 
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Affairs in Washington 


March 3, 1944 


DEVELOPMENTS in the wool and wool stockpile situation 

have been so rapid and important as far as the domestic 
wool industry is concerned that little time has been available 
for working on other matters. However, it is hoped that be- 
fore too long it will be possible to bring the developments in 
other industry matters to your attention. 


Wool Stockpile Situation 


PRESIDENT Winder and Legislative Chairman Wilson 
have been working with the various agencies in charge of 
wool affairs in an attempt to carry out the recommendation 
passed at the 79th Annual Convention of the Association: 
“That the so-called stockpile wools now owned by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation be definitely placed in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to be disposed of along 
with domestic wools in accordance with market requirements 
and under a program which will not unduly depress prices 
or disorganize markets .... and .. , if it is not possible to ar- 
range for this concentration of wool in the hands of the 
C.C.C. by conference with the heads of existing departments, 
ore that we seek the assistance of Congress in setting up a 
program under which this plan may be carried out.” 

It has not been possible to reach an agreement whereby 
the Defense Supplies Corporation will turn the stockpile of 
government-owned foreign wools over to the C.C.C., nor an 
agreement under which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will accept these wools. It is reported that the C.C.C. does 
not want to assume jurisdiction over the foreign wools. 

Therefore the assistance of Congress has been asked and 
hearings were held before the House Agriculture Committee 
around the middle of February. President Winder presented 
a statement of the “Critical Problems and Proposed Reme- 
dies” of the sheep industry before the Committee on Febru- 
ary 16, 1944, which is printed in this issue. 

The wool situation appeared so serious to the Congress- 
men that they asked for a subcommittee to make a thorough 
investigation. This is the best opportunity the wool industry 
has ever had to bring this matter to the attention of the prop- 
er authorities and to have the facts made a matter of public 
record. 

Congressman Granger of Utah, who not only made this 
subcommittee investigation possible in the face of consider- 
able opposition, but who has taken an active interest in our 
ammunition, feed, equipment and other problems, was ap- 
pointed chairman of this subcommittee of five. The other 
members are Congressmen Voorhis of California, Zimmer- 
man of Missouri, Hill of Colorado, and Rizley of Oklahoma. 
Congressman Granger expects to call all of the government 
departments having anything to do with wool, which would 
include the War Food Administration, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Office of Price Administration, and the War 
Production Board. It is now proposed that the hearings be 
started some time during the week of March 6. The position 
of the wool growers will be given first. 

Prior to these hearings there are left only two remedies 
which would help the wool situation: One would be to sus- 
pend import licenses as long as there are comparable grades 
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and types of wool available in either domestic wool or in the 
government-owned foreign stockpile. The State Depart- 
ment indicates that this would be. impossible because it 
would upset foreign relations. The other would be to reduce 
the price of domestic wool to about $1 clean, which would 
then place it on a comparable basis with foreign wools. This, 
of course, is a matter for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to decide. 

In the meantime the Defense Supplies Corporation has 
announced the dates of two more auction sales of govern- 
ment-owned stockpile wools. One to be held on March 9 
and the other on the 23rd. About 12 million pounds will be 
sold in each instance, it is indicated. 

The result of the first auction held on February 17 and 
18 in relation to the import costs or replacement costs of like 
foreign wools varies with different computers. The best 
estimate available to us at the present is that the Australian 
wool brought about 2 per cent above import cost and the 
South American wool sold about 6 per cent above. It has 
been indicated that a higher percentage of South American 
wool is scheduled to be sold on March 9. 


Ceilings on Live Lambs 


EPORTS have indicated that ceilings on live lambs are im- 
minent. However, O.P.A. officials say that they are not 
contemplated at the present. The regulations covering ceil- 
ings on live lambs have probably been prepared and it would 
not be surprising if they were put on at any time. 

It is certain that a change in policy must be adopted from 
that in effect a year ago or further reductions in sheep num- 
bers will necessarily take place and losses will be higher than 
those sustained this year. 


Extension of the Price Control Act 


FROM Congress comes the statement that now is the 
time to start to work on the extension of the Price Control 
Act, which expires June 30, 1944. While no definite action 
has been taken, nor public hearings announced, it is recog- 
nized that price control is necessary at this time, and hearings 
on the continuation of the Act are expected soon. That they 
will be prolonged and extensive is also generally expected. 


C.C.C.’s Life Extended 


THE bill providing for the extension of the life of the Com- 

modity Credit Corporation until June 30, 1945, has now 
become law. This action was necessary before the domestic 
wool growers were assured of a continuation of the wool pur- 
chase program. 

Inasmuch as the C.C.C. had committed itself to take over 
the 1944 clip at ceiling prices it is anticipated that regula- 
tions governing this year’s purchase will be forthcoming very 
shortly. Just what changes and refinements will be made 
in the plan is not known at this writing. 


(A hearing on the terms of the 1944 program has been 
called for March 14.) J.M.J. 
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HE National Wool Clip, the official 

organ of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, dated February 29, 
1944, contains a report by General 
Manager Fawcett of conferences held 
recently with governmental groups in 
Washington on the wool purchase pro- 
gram and the disposal of the govern- 
ment-owned foreign wool stockpile. 
Reference is made in the report to the 
position taken by President Winder and 
Legislative Chairman Wilson of the 
National Wool Growers Association on 
some of the points under discussion. 
President Winder has taken exception 
to Mr. Fawcett’s statements, claiming 
that they “very seriously misrepresent” 
his position. 


That wool growers may be informed 
fully on this matter, the allegations 
made by Mr. Fawcett and President 
Winder’s reply are printed below. 


March 11, 1944 


Mr. C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
281 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Fawcett: 


I have just finished reading your letter 
in “National Wool Clip” of February 29, 
1944 and feel that you have very seriously 
misrepresented my position on several issues, 
and I feel that I should answer some of your 
allegations. 


In paragraph six of your letter regarding 
the liberalizing of the plan to allow handlers 
to purchase clips up to 5000 pounds, you 
state that Byron and I gave our consent to 
permit dealers to purchase wool in any vol- 
ume so long as it was sold to C.C.C. I believe 
that I did make some such statement but I 
also stated that, even if that were allowed, 
no grower in his right mind would sell his 
wool at from 5 to 8 cents per pound less than 
he would get from the C.C.C. I also agreed 
to allowing the purchase up to 5000 pounds, 
feeling that, if a man with a small clip want- 
ed to sell and get his wool off his mind, I 
was in no position to deny him that privilege 
so long as he still had the option of con- 
signing his wool under the regular terms of 
the C.C.C. program, and it is my under- 
standing that a grower with 5000 pounds or 
less could either sell or consign and I would 
not agree to a purchase plan unless the 
grower was allowed the alternative of con- 
signment. 

After all, are we as service organizations 
to take the attitude that we are our brother’s 
keepers and endeavor to protect him from 
himself or are we supposed to work out a 
plan that will be to the general benefit and 
whenever it is possible to do so, without 
jeopardizing the general plan, give the small 
grower as much latitude as possible? If 
you will remember, I stated at the meeting 
that I was not sure where the breaking point 
should be but that 5000 pounds seemed 
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reasonable to me; if that is not the correct 
figure, it is O.K. with me to set it somewhere 
that is reasonable. 

In your paragraph seven regarding high- 
er handling charges, you say that Byron 
and I would neither support nor oppose 
higher handling charges. If you _ will 
recall when that matter was. brought 
up, Larry Myers carried the ball and said 
that there was no use in discussing high- 
er charges until the dealers furnished 
some figures to substantiate their claims, 
to which we agreed and I at least understood 
that unless the dealers did present such fig- 
ures that an increase in charges would not 
be considered and I also understood that, if 
and when such figures were presented, that 
matter would then come up for discussion 
and that would be the proper time for us to 
register our objections. 

If you will make inquiry, you will find 
that when the matter was mentioned to me 
by dealers outside the meeting room, I stated 
that I could not and would not approve any 
increases because at no time at our conven- 
tions was an increase in charges ever con- 
templated by the growers, and not until the 
last day of our Denver convention did I know 
that the handlers figured on asking for an 
increase and at that time I stated that I 
could not agree to an increase. 

In your paragraph ten regarding sale of 
the stockpile wool, you state that the ad- 
visory committee with the support of the 
president and legislative representative of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
vigorously protested the liquidation of the 
stockpile. Had you attended that meeting 
or either one of the unofficial hearings called 
by Congressman Barrett or the hearing be- 
fore the House Agricultural Committee, I 
do not believe that you would have made 
such a statement. 

At the meeting with Mr. Clayton on Feb- 
ruary 7th, the committee did not oppose the 
liquidation of the stockpile but did oppose 
the method. Twice during that meeting I 
suggested that we, the growers, felt that 
the stockpile should be placed in the hands 
of the C.C.C. for disposal; however, this sug- 
gestion was not given any consideration. 
Several times during the hearings conduct- 
ed by Congressman Barrett I stated in very 
definite language that we did not oppose the 
liquidation but that we felt that the C.C.C. 
should have under its control all govern- 
ment-owned wool, both domestic and for- 
eign, and that, if that was done, we felt that 
both stocks of wool could be disposed of in 
a more orderly manner. At this point, I 
want to refer you to recommendation num- 
ber 15 in the 1944 Platform and Program of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
titled “Disposal of Stockpile Wools,” as 
follows: 


“15. Disposal of Stockpile Wools. 


“Under the present setup, the accumula- 
tion of wools by our government is being 
handled by different departments. This in- 
evitably leads to confusion and prevents the 
establishment of a sound program for the 
disposal of these wools. It is impractical 
that. one agency of the government should 
be selling foreign wools, while another 
is concerned with the disposal of domestic 
wools. We therefore recommend that the 
so-called stockpile wools now owned by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation be definitely 
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placed in the hands of the C.C.C., to be dis- 
posed of along with domestic wools in a 

cordance with market requirements and un- 
der a program which will not unduly depress 
prices or disorganize markets. If it is not 
possible to arrange for this concentration of 
wool in the hands of the C.C.C. by conference 
with the heads of existing departments, it is 
then our recommendation that we seek the 
assistance of Congress in setting up a pro- 
gram under which this plan may be carried 
out.” 


Right along with our suggestion that the 
foreign stockpile be turned over to C.C.C. 
we also suggested that some means be found 
to limit imports of foreign wool until such 
time as the stocks of domestic and foreign 
wools now in this country could be used up, 
and I think that you will find this sugges- 
tion coincides with recommendation number 
16 in the Platform and Program of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


I think that your statement in the last 
sentence in paragraph eleven of your let- 
ter, “The action of the representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
Washington, however, does not, in my opin- 
ion, coincide with the resolutions,” has no 
foundation in fact and I do not think that 
you considered the implications of such a 
statement. 

If you will remember, you were not in at- 
tendance at any of the meetings or hearings 
that you mention with Mr. Clayton nor the 
Congressmen. I do not believe that you 
would have made such statements if you had 
attended those hearings and heard the state- 
ments made by me at those hearings. 


It is quite true that we cannot all agree 
at all times on all points but I am sorry that 
you felt it necessary to publish such allega- 
tions as are contained in your letter with- 
out first making a thorough investigation 
of the facts. I also feel that your state- 
ments are a direct assault upon me as Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; therefore, I do not feel that I 
should pass over them without an answer. 


Yours truly, 
G. N. Winder, President 


The paragraphs in Mr. Fawcett’s re- 
port mentioned by President Winder, 
follow: 


6. The next topic was a hot one. The deal- 
ers made an exceptionally strong appeal to 
liberalize the Plan so that they could buy 
clips up to 25,000 pounds, which was finally 
reduced to 5,000 pounds. The president of 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
its legislative representative gave their con- 
sent to permit dealers to purchase wool in 
any volume so long as they sold it to the 
C.C.C. The dealers, with the help of the 
president and legislative representative of 
National Wool Growers, presented a power- 
ful attack. If successful, this would all but 
sabotage the program. Such action would 
eliminate 50% of the normal risk dealers 
assume in purchasing wool, for the wool is 
all sold to C.C.C. at a stipulated price. This 
price is a known quantity, comparatively 
speaking, to the dealers and unknown to the 
growers. Therefore, under such a program 
the growers would be at the mercy of the 
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dealers to a greater extent than ever before. 
It was not determined nor brought out clear- 
ly what the maximum profit for the dealers 
would be, or whether the profit would all be 
taken by C.C.C. in excess of the regular com- 
mission. In either event, the net result to 
the grower would be the same. The whole 
plan seems fantastic to me. Mr. Myers did 
not commit himself upon this or any other 
proposition that was presented by the Wool 
Trade. 

7. Closely associated with this was the ap- 
plication of the dealers, for increased com- 
mission, to which the president and legisla- 
tive representative of the National Wool 
Growers made no objections. They would 
neither support nor oppose higher handling 
charges. 


8. General agreement existed as to the ad- 
visability of permitting 90% of the net ap- 
praisal value on mixed clips above 5,000 
pounds, Handlers to be reimbursed by C.C.C. 
and no interest charged to the grower’s ac- 
count. We all agreed with the request for 
the elimination of the 30-day free warehouse 
period and the payment of insurance cover- 
age for a similar period. The Wool Trade 
asked C.C.C. to assume demurrage and to 
permit charging 4c additional commission 
and reasonable in-and-out labor charge and 
additional country-assembling or Secondary 
Handler’s charge. 


9, As stated before, this conference lasted 
for two days with no definite commitment. 
The attempt to open up the program by per- 
mitting dealers to purchase in lots of 5,000 
pounds or under to me is serious and worth 
fighting to prevent. I asked Myers to with- 
hold his final decision until our organization 
may be heard, and in this connection I urged 
the manager of each of our member-associa- 
tions to confirm by wire direct to Mr. Myers 
the attitude of this organization on this ques- 
tion and to confirm the number of grower- 
members represented. The least we should 
expect is the continuation of the 1,000-pound 
limitation provided under the 1943 plan. I 
hope to have a thorough hearing on this sub- 
ject before the 1944 program is decided. 


10. The other item of interest is the sale of 
the stockpile. It will be recalled that upon 
December 22, 1943, Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, announced that a decision had 
been reached to liquidate the stockpile. A 
committee of four was appointed, one from 
the brokers, one from the dealers, one from 
growers and one from manufacturers, to 
confer with Defense Supplies Corporation 
in regard to the disposition of that portion 
of the stockpile owned by the United States, 
approximately 300 million pounds. This 
committee convened on Monday, February 7, 
and with the support of the president and 
legislative representative of National Wool 
Growers vigorously protested the liquida- 
tion of the stockpile. 


11. The position of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation is expressed in the 
thought that it is better to have the stock- 
pile liquidated at this time, while consump- 
tion is at the rate of approximately a billion 
pounds per year and our domestic market is 
protected by the C.C.C. Wool Purchase Pro- 
gram, than to have it held indefinitely until 
after the war when consumption would prob- 
ably be about 50% of the present rate and 
there might be no support to our domestic 
market. This seems to be the concensus of 
the growers quite generally and was sup- 
ported by resolutions at various wool grow- 
ers’ conventions. The action of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Wool Growers 
Association in Washington, however, does 
not, in my opinion, coincide with the resolu- 
tions. 
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12. The president and legislative represen- 
tative of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, together with the members of the Wool 
Trade conducted a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the sale of the stockpile on February 
10, to which members of Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
were called. No decision was reached at 
that time but a postponed meeting was held 
a few days later at which the Chairman of 
the Marketing Committee of the Wool Trade, 
together with the president and legislative 
representative of National Wool Growers, 
appeared in the interests of preventing the 
sale of the stockpile. About 16 Congress- 
men attended and passed a resolution ask- 
ing the whole agricultural committee to take 
steps to prevent the sale of the stockpile 
and investigate the feasibility of its trans- 
fer to the Department of Agriculture. 


13. In the meantime, implementing Jesse 
Jones’ announcement that the _ stockpile 
would be sold, the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration instructed National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation to offer certain cargoes of 
the stockpile, comprising over 29 million 
pounds of wool, at a public auction on Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 17 and 18. We 
are operating under an appointment we have 
had from Defense Supplies Corporation to 
act as their selling agent for the last two 
or three years. 





Wool Stockpile 


Sales Continue 


HE Commercial Bulletin of March 4 
carries the announcement of the 
second auction sale of foreign stockpile 
wools for March 9, and the holding of 
a third sale in the immediate future has 
been indicated. The March 9 sale is of- 
fering around 12 million pounds of wool. 
The February Wool Grower said that 
on February 15 the Defense Supplies 
Corporation had assured the Congres- 
sional Committee studying the wool 
situation that no further sales of the 
government-owned stockpile of foreign 
wools would be held after February 16 
and 17 until further consideration had 
been given to the proposals for handling 
these wools made by the growers’ rep- 
resentatives and the D.S.C.’s Wool Ad- 
visory Committee, which is composed 
of G. N. Winder for the growers; H. M. 
Munro for the dealers; H. I. Lindsay 
for the brokers, and Mose Pendleton for 
the manufacturers. 

Two days after the first sale, in com- 
pliance with a recommendation carried 
in the Baruch-Hancock report on de- 
mobilization, the Office of War Mobil- 
ization set up the Surplus Wer Property 
Administration with W. L. Clayton, 
former international cotton merchant, 
as its administrator. 


On February 25 Jesse H. Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce and also head of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
wrote Congressman Barrett of Wyo- 
ming that the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration had requested that the 
stockpile wools be sold. The letter in 
full follows: 


Dear Congressman Barrett: 


On February 14th when you and your as- 
sociates discussed with me the stockpile 
wool held by Defense Supplies Corporation, 
I stated that after the sale scheduled for 
February 17th was completed, no additional 
sales would be made until the various Gov- 
ernment agencies interested in wool had 
considered your suggestions and until after 
another conference with you. 


At the February 17th sale 21,408,831 
pounds of wool were sold at auction for an 
aggregate of $12,709,285.94, an average 
price of approximately 59 cents a pound, 
greasy basis. 


At the meeting on February 14th you re- 
quested: 


(1) That consideration be given to dis- 
continuation of further imports of wool un- 
til our surplus had been disposed of. 

The State Department advises that it 
would be contrary to our general economic 
policy to place an embargo on the importa- 
tion of wool. 


(2) That United National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration consider buy- 
ing and manufacturing our surplus wool for 
distribution in liberated areas. 


The Director of U.N.R.R.A. states that 
he has no funds with which to buy the wool, 
and indicated that U.N.R.R.A. would prob- 
ably not need a great deal of wool. 


(8) That Defense Supplies’ stockpile of 
wool be sold to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for resale by that agency. 


We have discussed this suggestion with 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, Grover 
Hill, who states that Commodity Credit 
Corporation does not want to buy the wool, 
and that its sale should be continued in an 
orderly manner as long as the market will 
take it. 


Since our meeting February 14th, the 
Surplus War Property Administration has 
been created in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. One of the purposes of that Admin- 
istration is to dispose of commodities that 
are declared to be surplus and that are not 
needed in the war program. War Produc- 
tion Board has declared this wool to be sur- 
plus, and the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator has requested that it be sold. 

In the various discussions it was brought 
out that to freeze this wool would cause the 
importation of more foreign wool, and that 
instead of our wool situation being improved, 
the contrary would be true. 


Periodic sales of the wool at auction af- 
ford all manufacturers and dealers, large 
and small, an equal opportunity to buy the 
wool they need, and Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration plans to continue selling the wool 
in this manner as long as the market will 
absorb it without depressing prices. 


Sincerely yours, 


s/ Jesse H. Jones 
Secretary of Commerce 











The American Wool Growing Industry 


Its Critical Problems and Proposed Remedies 


Statement by President Winder Before 
House Agricultural Committee on 
February 16, 1944 


PROBLEMS of the wool industry have 

been made the subject of study by 
the House Agricultural Committee. 
Hearings were held on February 16, and 
as a result of testimony given by repre- 
sentatives of the wool growers, a sub- 
committee was appointed to continue 
the investigation (see page 5) and it 
opened hearings March 10. 

Principal spokesman for the growers 
at the February 16 hearing was Presi- 
dent Winder of the National Wool 
Growers Association. His excellent 
statement of the growers’ problems and 
suggestions for solving them are given 
in full here. 





Situation of Wool Growers 


The situation in which the American wool 
grower finds himself today is the most con- 
fused and complex of any he has faced in 
the history of the industry. None of the 
problems are the fault of the grower. They 
are the result of the abnormal economic sit- 
uation resulting from the war and a fluc- 
tuating and changing policy of expediency 
on the part of our Government. As the 
result, the very existence of the American 
wool grower, who produces an essential 
peacetime agricultural product which is a 
prime necessity in time of war, is threatened. 

Today we witness the paradox of a mili- 
tary and civilian demand for wool products 
which has established a new high record in 
production and consumption while the do- 
mestic wool clip accumulates in unused in- 
ventories without a market. Practically the 
entire civilian demand and an appreciable 
percentage of military requirements are be- 
ing met with foreign wools, principally from 
the British Dominions. This condition pre- 
vails even in the purchases of millions of 
yards of part-wool textiles by the procure- 
ment agencies for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. It is 
the stated policy of the American branch 
of this international relief organization to 
use foreign wools because they are cheaper 
and because they are able to obtain a tariff 
drawback, thus effecting further economies. 

Since our entrance into the war the chief 
and almost the sole market for domestic 
wool has been for military requirements and 
that market has existed solely at the will of 
Government purchasing agencies. The pro- 
vision requiring the use of American com- 
modities in Government purchases has 
been set aside by Executive order. Practical- 
ly all bids for both the Army and the Navy 
contain alternate provisions’ specifying 
prices based on both domestic and foreign 
wool. While domestic wool has been given 
the preference at all times by the Army, 
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large quantities of foreign wools have been 
used by all branches of the service and con- 
tinue to be used almost exclusively by the 
Navy. 


Domestic Wool Losing 
Only Remaining Market 


During 1941 and 1942 military require- 
ments occupied between 70 and 80 per cent 
of the total production capacity of the wool 
textile industry. In 1948 this ratio was re- 
duced to approximately 60 per cent for mili- 
tary and 40 per cent for civilian production. 
During 1944 it is estimated that military 
production will require approximately 30 
per cent of wool textile production, the bal- 
ance of 70 per cent going into civilian pro- 
duction. Thus the sole market for domestic 
wool is being steadily reduced with the re- 
sult that inventories of unused domestic 
wools are steadily mounting. 

It should be emphasized that even at the 
height of wool purchases for military re- 
quirements, surpluses of domestic wool ac- 
cumulated as a result of the high rate of 





GROWERS’ FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


1. That all Government - owned 
wools, foreign and domestic, and the 
1944 domestic clip, be placed in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and sold as one lot. 

2. That an advisory committee of 
wool growers, wool dealers and textile 
manufacturers be appointed by C.C.C. 
to work out a price basis and a plan of 
sales. 


3. That the proper governmental 
authorities negotiate with the British 
Government in an effort to have prices 
of Dominion wools adjusted so that 
former normal competitive conditions 
between domestic and Dominion wools 
will be restored. 

4. That W.P.B. and other agencies 
controlling the importation of wool act 
to prevent the accumulation of unsal- 
able surpluses of foreign wool here. 

5. That the W.P.B. be urged to 
rescind at the earliest possible mo- 
ment all restrictions upon styles and 
types of garments containing wool, 
which would stimulate the develop- 
ment of new styles and the search for 
new markets for wool, which will be 
imperative in the postwar period. 


lower price wool importations. In the fal! 
of 1942 a surplus of some 200,000,000 pounds 
of domestic wool went into consumption only 
because the Quartermaster General of the 
Army issued special ad interim contracts 
for uniform materials as a measure of 
emergency relief. This was in line with a 
policy of continual and generous cooperation 
which has been consistently followed by the 
Army and for which wool growers are deep- 
ly grateful. 


Cause of Present Situation 


The causes leading up to the present situa- 
tion are briefly as follows: At the outbreak 
of the present war the British Government 
arranged to purchase all wools grown in its 
Dominions, comprising approximately two- 
thirds of the total world production, for the 
duration of the war and for one year there- 
after. This agreement is now in effect and 
it is my understanding that negotiations are 
under discussion to continue it for a period 
of three years after the war. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the Brit- 
ish Government established an issue price 
for wools sold in the American market which 
today, including the tariff duty, is approx- 
imately $1.05 per pound on a scoured or 
clean content basis. This comparatively 
low price was established primarily to in- 
sure Australasian wools the widest possible 
market in this country. For the first time 
these wools were sold, and continue to be 
sold, in the United States below the price 
of domestic wools. Hitherto, because of 
greater uniformity in quality and more care- 
ful grading, Australasian wools have always 
sold in the United States at a price from 10 
to 15 per cent in excess of prices for com- 
parable grades of domestic wool. This dif- 
ferential, which represented selling prices 
plus a necessary protective tariff, insured 
a market in this country for domestic wool 
and maintained prices for our wools on a 
competitive parity with world wool prices. 


Domestic Ceiling Price 
Below Production Costs 


At approximately the same time that the 
British Government established its issue 
price for the sale of Australasian wools in the 
American market the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration established a ceiling price of 
$1.18 per pound on a scoured basis for do- 
mestic wools. This price was established 
not only to insure a fair return to the wool 
grower but to stimulate the increased pro- 
duction of domestic wool. Wool has always 
been an essential raw material necessary to 
the successful conduct of any war in which 
we have engaged. It was particularly de- 
sirable immediately after Pearl Harbor to 
encourage the utmost productivn of wool 
within our own borders because of the un- 
certainty which existed as to our continued 
ability to draw upon foreign sources. 

Wool growers were keenly aware of th« 
dangers to the future of their product in 
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herent in the British issue price differential 
in favor of Australasian wools. No protest 
was made, however, because wool growers 
were interested, first, in insuring for this 
country an adequate supply of wool to 
clothe its rapidly increasing Army and Na- 
vy, and second, because the demand for wool 
for military purposes promised to provide 
an adequate outlet for the domestic prod- 
uct. 

The ceiling price of $1.18 for domestic 
wool established in December of 1941 has 
remained constant. Costs of producing do- 
mestic wool, from feed to manpower, have 
been steadily mounting during 1943 and this 
present year until today they are at least 50 
per cent greater than in 1941. As a result, 
wool growers in 1944 will produce wool at a 
loss and the production of wool will show a 
decrease of between 15 and 20 per cent. 

These are not my conclusions. For con- 
firmation of this statement I refer the Com- 
mittee to two studies issued in May and De- 
cember of 1943 by the United States Tariff 
Commission on costs of wool production 
from 1940 to, and including, part of 1943. 


British Wool Price 
Brings Huge Market 


The British issue price for its dominion 
wools was established at a time when the 
American wool textile industry was greatly 
expanding its operations to meet urgent 
military requirements. Average consump- 
tion of wool during a normal peacetime year 
in this country approximates 600,000,000 
pounds of which between 75 and 80 per cent 
is supplied by domestic wool and the balance 
by imported wool. During 1941, 1942, and 
1943 annual consumption of wool was in 
excess of 1,000,000,000 grease pounds. Of 
this total an average of some 600,000,000 
pounds, or 60 per cent of the total, in each 
year, represented imports of Australasian 
wools. Consumption for the present year is 
expected to average between 900,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Of this total con- 
sumption, between 700,000,000 and 800,000,- 
000 pounds, or between 80 and 90 per cent 
of all the wool consumed in this country, 
will be foreign wool. 

Wool growers watched this constant flood 
of imports into this country during 1942 and 
the early part of 1943 with increasing alarm. 
Wool was not only coming in as merchan- 
dise on the shuttle line of ships running be- 
tween this country and the Pacific war area, 
but at times was actually being shipped into 
this country as ballast. In an effort to 
prevent the entire collapse of the domestic 
wool market with consequent enormous loss- 
es to all factors in the wool growing and 
wool textile producing industries, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchased the 
1943 domestic wool clip on April 24th of that 
year at existing ceiling prices. The pur- 
chase was made under authority conferred 
on the Department of Agriculture by the 
Food Administration Act. 

Of the total 1943 domestic clip of approx- 
imately 475,000,000 grease pounds of wool, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation purchased 
some 250,000,000 pounds. The balance of 
the clip had been contracted for prior to the 
Government purchase by dealers and manu- 
facturers for use in anticipated contracts 
for military textiles, particularly for the 
Army. In June of 1948 the Quartermaster 
General announced that delivery of 50 per 
cent of woolen products on order for 1943 
would be delayed until the first quarter of 
1944. As a result, an appreciable amount 
of the domestic wool purchased by dealers 
and manufacturers for expected military 
business still remains in their hands. Of 
the wool purchased by the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, some 60,000,000 pounds have 
been sold leaving a balance of some 185,000,- 
000 pounds. Of the amount sold, only about 
5 per cent was fine wool, which constitutes 
some 75 to 80 per cent of our total national 
production. The coarser wools sold, of 
which we do not at any time produce enough 
to meet our requirements, were used chiefly 
in Army blankets. The wools remaining in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are those which come directly into com- 
petition with imported wools and, therefore, 
because of their higher selling prices, cannot 
find a market. 


Government Accumulates 
Huge Stockpile 


While tremendous quantities of foreign 
wools were being imported by commercial 
interests during the period from 1940 to 
1943, the American and British Govern- 
ments were both accumulating stockpiles of 
wool in this country. This was a precaution- 
ary measure to guarantee an adequate sup- 
ply of an essential strategic material in the 
event that communications with the great 
wool producing centers of Australasia and 
South America were cut off. 

The American Government in 1941, 1942, 
and continuing into 1943 accumulated a 
stockpile of approximately 330,000,000 
grease pounds of wool. During this same 
period the ,British Government imported 
and stored in this country in excess of 500,- 
000,000 grease pounds of wool from which it 
has drawn to the point where approximate- 
ly 470,000,000 pounds remain. Transporta- 
tion, insurance and storage charges for these 
British-owned wools were borne by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation and constitute a 
first lien upon them. Title to this wool is 
actually held by the D.S.C. and not by the 
British Government. 


The ultimate disposition of this British- 
owned stockpile is shrouded in uncertainty. 
Mr. W. L. Clayton, of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, testifying on February 9th last 
before the Special House Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Barrett of Wyo- 
ming, was vague as to what safeguards had 
been established against its sale in this 
market. He said he understood these wools 
would not be sold here. Neither he nor any 
other Government witness knew exactly 
where authority and control rested. We 
have been unable to find out whether the 
lien held by the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion for the accumulating expenses incurred 
in shipping and handling this wool will be 
paid in cash or in wool which will be sold 
in this market. 


While accumulating a wool stockpile in 
this country, our Government entered into 
an agreement with Uruguay to purchase 
the balance of the unsold Uruguayan wool 
clip for the duration of the war. In pur- 
suance with this agreement the Government, 
as I understand it, has already purchased 
some 34,000,000 grease pounds of these 
wools. Some are now stored in Montevideo 
awaiting shipment. During 1943 the United 
States Commercial Corporation, part of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, acting 
on advices from the State Department, pur- 
chased from the Government of Iceland, the 
Icelandic wool clip amounting to some 2,000,- 
000 pounds of wool which to date has been 
found unmerchantable. Recently we have 
heard that one of the first gestures toward 
Argentina when Good Neighbor relations 
are restored will be to expedite the shipment 
of wool from that country. Argentina has 
a surplus of some 700.000.000 pounds of 
wool, which are “free wools,” or wools in pri- 
vate hands bought at low prices due to lack 


of ready markets, and which can be sold 
here profitably 15 to 20 per cent under the 
British issue price for Australasian wools. 
Importers are already approaching banks 
seeking loans for this purpose. 

It will be noted, therefore, that our Gov- 
ernment for reasons of good neighbor and 
military policies has been most solicitous in 
supporting the wool economies of other 
countries. 


Government Pledges 
Entirely Disregarded 


Wool growers naturally kept closely in 
touch with the stockpile situation. They 
urged that safeguards be placed about this 
tremendous accumulation of wool in order to 
prevent a disastrous break in wool prices 
affecting our entire national economy which 
would be bound to follow if this wool were 
dumped on the market. Wool growers were 
assured, at first, by responsible Government 
authorities that this stockpile would not, 
under any circumstances, exceed 250,000,000 
pounds. They were further assured that 
the stockpile would not be sold until after 
the war and that then it would be disposed 
of in a manner guaranteed not to disrupt 
the normal market for domestic wool. 

Wool growers accepted these assurances 
with the good faith which citizens place in 
the pledged word of accredited representa- 
tives of their Government. We are now told 
by the responsible officials of the Wool Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board who pro- 
posed the sale of these wools against which 
we are protesting that while these promises 
were made, they no longer hold good because 
circumstances and conditions have changed. 

We are further told that the sale of these 
wools will not interfere with the disposition 
of the domestic wool surplus because prices 
of domestic wool are so high in relation to 
the prices of British Dominion wools that 
domestic wool has no normal market. Its 
sole outlet is that provided by the good-will 
of authorities purchasing military textiles. 

We have been advised by both the War 
Production Board and the Defense Supplies 
Corporation that the present is an exception- 
al time to dispose of this stockpile of Ameri- 
can-owned foreign wools because the wool 
textile industry is now operating at an ex- 
tremely high level of operations which is 
bound to taper off by the end of the year 
and thus narrow the market for all wool, 
whether of domestic or foreign origin. An 
additional reason advanced by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation for selling these wools 
at public auction against the judgment of 
all elements in the wool trade is that the 
Defense Supplies Corporation has suffered 
losses on many of its purchases and now 
wishes to take advantage of an opportunity 
to “make some money.” 


Wool growers of the country and a large 
and important section of the wool distribut- 
ing, wool converting and wool textile in- 
dustries disagree fundamentally with the 
premise of Government wartime agencies 
that the sale of foreign wools has no relation 
to the accumulation of an unsalable inven- 
tory of domestic wools. Both are compon- 
ent parts of one single problem which must 
be solved judiciously and equitably if the 
American wool growing industry is to sur- 
vive. 

The foreign wool stockpile was accumu- 
lated as an emergency measure. The average 
price at which this wool was sold to the 
American Government is some 15 per cent 
below the existing issue price for like British 
Dominion wools. These wools were sold at 
prices below existing commercial market 
prices because the British Government was 
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in need of American dollars to pay the costs 
of war materials purchased in this country. 

Prices for domestic wool represent legiti- 
mate prices of a free economy. They are 
not war-inflated prices. Wool today is sell- 
ing at prices approximately equal to those 
which existed in 1937 at a time when costs 
of production were at least 50 per cent less 
than they are today. They are approx- 
imately 35 per cent below prices which pre- 
vailed in 1918 and on an average are equal 
to prices for the period from 1922 to 1926. 

It is plainly impossible for the American 
wool industry to exist without protection 
against competition of its own Government 
operating as a selling agent for foreign 
wools bought at sacrifice prices or in pur- 
suance of a political and social policy which 
seeks thus to gain or hold the good-will of 
the seller nation. 


Restrictions on Wool 
For Civilian Use 


In pursuance of its wool conservation pro- 
gram, the War Production Board immed- 
iately after Pearl Harbor suspended the use 
of all wool for civilian fabrics and on Janu- 
ary 3, 1942, issued its first order limiting 
the production of civilian fabrics to 50 per 
cent of 1941 production. Shortly thereafter 
this order was amended, further restricting 
the use of wool to a point where wool textile 
manufacturers were permitted to use only 
approximately 12'4 per cent of the normal 
amount of wool required for an amount of 
yardage equal to that which was produced 
in 1939. An important phase of this wool 
conservation policy of the War Production 
Board was an effort to force wool textile 
manufacturers to adulterate their products. 

A campaign of pressure and of publicity 
was instituted in which Government news 
releases indicated that the blended or adul- 
terated wool products could be manufactured 
in such a manner that they would be at least 
equal to the all wool product. A provision 
of Order M-73, which was the wool conser- 
vation order, awarded a premium of as much 
as 25 per cent of the wool consumed to man- 
ufacturers who would adulterate their prod- 
ucts with 25 to 35 per cent rayon. In order 
to make this rayon more readily available, 
an allocation Order M-176 was issued set- 
ting aside 100,000,000 pounds of rayon, or 
an amount equal to approximately 250,000,- 
000 grease pounds of wool, for the use of 
wool textile manufacturers. Wool growers 
and wool textile manufacturers opposed this 
effort as being uneconomic, wasteful and 
permanently destructive to the entire in- 
dustry. In return they were accused of not 
assisting in the war effort. 

Parallel to the determined effort by the 
War Production Board to force adulteration 
of wool products,: another series of orders 
was issued by the War Production Board 
reducing the amount of yardage used in 
men’s and women’s apparel and also forbid- 
ding the use of wool in certain articles of 
apparel which had been traditionally made 
of wool. 

Cuffs were removed from trousers. It 
became illegal and remains illegal to furnish 
vests with double-breasted men’s suits or to 
make a double-breasted dinner coat. The 
use of wool was forbidden entirely in men’s 
women’s and children’s bathrobes. It be- 
came illegal to manufacture all-wool blank- 
ets. Blankets could only be made with a 
maximum of 80 per cent wool and part of 
this wool had to be reprocessed or reused 
wool. As a result a number of manufactur- 
ers of standard quality blankets ceased 
manufacture of civilian products entirely in 
erder to preserve their long-established 
reputations for good quality products: In 
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the women’s wear field the types of gar- 
ments which may be made were, and remain, 
drastically curtailed. The amount of yard- 
age which may be used in any single gar- 
ment has been reduced. 


Industry Opposed These Restrictions 


The wool industry, including producers of 
raw materials to manufacturers of textiles, 
opposed most of these restrictions from the 
outset, experience and knowledge convinc- 
ing them that they served no useful purpose 
while acting as a serious threat to the future 
permanent peacetime economy of the in- 
dustry. They watched American and Brit- 
ish stockpiles accumulate in this country 
and in Uruguay while surpluses of unsold 
wool remained in the British Dominions and 
in South America. 

Finally on November 19, 1943, with 
enormous wool surpluses accumulating and 
military orders showing a 50 per cent de- 
cline the W.P.B. lifted all restrictions on 
wool. It was not until six months after- 
wards, however, that cuffs were restored to 
trousers. To date vests are prohibited on 
double-breasted suits and women’s clothes 
are made with such a minimum of yardage 
as to affect their usefulness and appear- 
ance. The Clothing Section of the W.P.B. 
declares these restrictions are still neces- 
sary to conserve yardage because of the 
high rate of consumer demand. 

We disagree with this premise. We be- 
lieve the public is being obliged to wear 
clothing in which a Government order is 
used as an excuse for skimping on yardage 
to a point where it affects the wear, protec- 
tion and service values of the garments. The 
existing order is establishing styles that 
are an economy to garment manufacturers, 
because they use less raw materials and 
yardage, but they are a threat to the future 
consumption of wool because they are ac- 
customing the public to types of garments 
which the public would not otherwise ac- 
cept. The price of a man’s double-breasted 
suit has not been reduced because no vest 
accompanies it. Women’s clothes are no 
cheaper because they contain from one to 
two yards less of goods. 

I urge that the Committee request the 
Director of the Clothing Section of the 
W.P.B. to explain the economic reasoning 
which results in maintaining restrictions on 
styles and yardage in garments that reduce 
their usefulness at a time when there is an 
enormous surplus of wool and an increasing 
amount of machinery available to make this 
yardage. 


Summary of Wool Available 


Before submitting to you recommenda- 
tions as to a policy which we believe is es- 
sential for continued existence of the 
American wool grower, I would like to sum- 
marize the available and potential stocks of 
wool in this country and abroad. All weights 
given are grease weights. They are: 

Wools Now in This Country Millions 
Government-owned Australian wools .... 292 


Government-owned Uruguayan wools .. 34 
Government-owned United States 
Ete Cp ...........-.<-.. . 185 


1944 Clip (to * purchased by C.C.c. “a 425 
Approximate commercial stocks in deal- 

ers’ and manufacturers’ hands ...... 500 

Total estimated supply .................... 1436 

Total estimated consumption 1944.. 900 
Balance of Wools on hand, Jan. 

1, 1945 (estimated) .................. 536 

To this surplus of 536,000,000 pounds, 

however, must. be added approximately 

425,000,000 pounds of wool constituting the 

1945 domestic clip, making a total of 951,- 


000,000 pounds of wool on hand in this 
country during 1945 to meet our textile pro- 


duction requirements. When it is con- 
sidered that our average annual peacetime 
consumption does not ordinarily . exceed 
600,000,000 pounds per year, it will be seen 
that without importing another pound of 
wool until the end of 1945 the surplus at 
present on hand and our own 1945 domestic 
wool production will more than meet all re- 
quirements even though they are main- 
tained at a level 50 per cent higher than the 
average rate of consumption for any ten 
peacetime years during the past two decades. 

If, instead of using up our own domestic 
wools, we merely consume the Government- 
owned stockpile of 330,000,000 pounds and 
import additional lower-cost foreign wools 
to meet the balance of our requirements, w« 
will enter 1945 with a surplus of 1,136,000,- 
000 pounds. During 1945 we will add to 
this an additional 425,000,000 pounds of 
domestic wool making a grand total of 
1,561,000,000 pounds of wool to meet an 
estimated production requirement for 1945 
which, even though it were to continue at 
present wartime velocity, would not exceed 
900,000,000 pounds. 

In the above quantities I have not includ 
ed the 470,000,000 pounds of British-owned 
wools stored in this country, title to which 
is held by our own Defense Supplies Corp 
oration. If these wools, or any part of 
them, were sold here, they would merely 
add to the fantastic wool surplus with which 
we are threatened unless remedial measures 
are taken. 


With respect to world wool surpluses in 
the hands of foreign growers and dealers, 
it is estimated that as of January 1, 1945, 
there will be a surplus of approximately 
2,500,000,000 pounds with an additional 
2,000,000,000 pounds, comprising the Aus- 
tralasian and South American clips, 
coming into the market during the last part 
of this year and the first half of 1945. In 
other words, it appears that there will be a 
surplus of approximately 5,000,000,000 
pounds of foreign wools available to the 
world during 1945, all of it for sale to this 
country at prices lower than the production 
costs of our own domestic wools. What 
markets other than our own will be avail- 
able in this period depend, of course, on the 
progress of the war. Free access to world 
markets combined with the world’s acute 
need for wool and woolen products will go 
far toward relieving the pressure of this 
surplus. It will not, however, affect our 
own situation because domestic wool, due to 
higher production costs, has no market ex- 
cept its own—the American market. 





Proposed Corrective Measures 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
economic stability of the American wool 
growing industry and of the great wool tex- 
tile and garment manufacturing industries 
stemming from it cannot be restored by tem- 
porary palliatives. The following funda- 
mentals should be recognized and adequate 
corrective measures applied: 

1. Without the maintenance of price lev- 
els for wool which will enable wool growers 
to produce wool with a reasonable degree of 
profit, this country will become dependent 
upon foreign sources for its wool. It will 
find itself in the postwar period in the same 
situation with respect to wool and wool 
prices as existed in rubber prior to the war 

2. All losses in our volume of domestic 
wool production will be immediately reflect- 
ed in reduction of the amount of meat prod- 
ucts in this country. If wool production is 
reduced, we will be obliged to rely in greater 
degree on Australia and South America for 
our mutton and lamb supplies. 
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3. Territory wools representing 75 per 
cent of our national production are raised 
upon lands which are incapable of support- 
ing any other animal or vegetable crop. The 
use of this land is of great economic value 
to the country, not only with respect to the 
number of people which it supports, but also 
with respect to the number of communities 
dependent almost entirely upon sheep rais- 
ing. Without a wool growing industry these 
communities and that important part of our 
national economy which they represent must 
disappear. 


4. All approaches to the solution of the 
problem affecting wool growing and wool 
textile products in this country must be on 
the basis of national welfare and national 
security. There is no advantage in arguing 
that American costs of wool production in 
this country are higher than in other coun- 
tries and require tariff protection. These 
higher costs are a reflection of our higher 
wages and living standards. Wool growing 
cannot, by the farthest stretch of the 
imagination, be called a profiteering in- 
dustry. Annual returns to the wool grow- 
er on investment and labor during the past 
twenty years make such a characterization 
ridiculous. 


Domestic Prices Invite Wool Imports 


5. Ceiling prices for domestic wools today 
do not meet costs of production, yet these 
prices are sufficiently higher than British 
issue prices to act as a ceiling under which 
lower cost wools from foreign wool produc- 
ing centers can enter this market so freely 
that they have effectually destroyed the 
market for the American product. Ameri- 
can wools have no market other than the 
domestic market. Through international 
agreement, suspension of imports, or by in- 
creased tariff, it is imperative that Govern- 
ment-established prices of competing foreign 
wools be brought into normal competitive 
balance with domestic wool prices. 

A healthy domestic wool growing and wool 
textile industry is necessary to. the peace- 
time and wartime economy of this country. 
We provide a permanent market for foreign 
wools which supplement our own produc- 
tion. Producers of foreign wools can co- 
operate profitably with us in increasing the 
use of wool products instead of underselling 
us. Every additional pound of wool used 
in this country means an additional market 
for foreign wool, once our domestic supply 
is used up. 

6. As President of the National Wool 
Growers Association I urge upon this Com- 
mittee that it recommend strongly that the 
existing Government-owned stockpiles of 
foreign wools, the 1943 surplus of domestic 
wools, and the forthcoming 1944 clip of do- 
mestic wools, be purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I further urge 
that these wools be sold as one lot in such a 
manner that both the foreign and domestic 
stockpiles will move alike into consumption. 
On behalf of our Association I recommend 
that an equitable mean price for both domes- 
tic and foreign wools be established in such 
a manner that the over-all price structure 
for wool and for wool tops suffer the least 
possible disturbance. I am informed upon 
the most competent authority that such a 
result can be achieved with little difficulty. 

7. I recommend that a committee repre- 
senting wool growers, wool dealers and wool 
textile manufacturers be appointed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation after it has 
come into control of the foreign and domes- 
tic wool stockpiles to work out a price basis 
and plan of sales. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation itself is well qualified to handle 
the details of the selling operation because 
of the effective organization which it has 
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set up during the past year to buy and sell 
the domestic wool clip. 

8. The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion recommends that the proper govern- 
mental authorities negotiate with the Brit- 
ish Government in an effort to have prices 
of Dominion wools adjusted so that the 
former normal competitive difference be- 
tween domestic and Dominion wools may be 
restored. 


9. I recommend also for the consideration 
of the Committee the proposal that a close 
scrutiny be kept upon the volume of wool 
imports into this country and that the War 
Production Board and other Government 
agencies controlling the issuance of import 
licenses control them in such a manner as to 
prevent the accumulation here of surpluses 
of foreign wool which threaten to disrupt 
prices. 

10. I suggest to the Committee also that 
it urge the War Production Board to re- 
scind at the earliest possible moment all 
restrictions upon styles and types of gar- 
ments containing wool. Lifting these re- 
strictions will stimulate the development of 
new styles, providing additional markets for 
wool and wool textiles, and will encourage 
the search for new markets for wool which 
will be imperatively necessary in the post- 
war period. 

11. We urge that the committee ask the 
proper authorities of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion to explain the theory under which it 
purchases foreign wools for fabrics sold and 
given away to the peoples of liberated for- 
eign countries. This organization is financed 
by a tax on the American public amounting 
to 1 per cent of our total national income. 
We do not agree with its policy that the re- 
lief task it is undertaking has no relation 
to our over-all domestic economy. To the 
contrary we believe it has a fundamental 
relation to it. It is only through the ability 
of wool growers and other sections of the 
public to pay for this relief that it can be 
undertaken at all. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion may I leave some statistics 
as to the size and value of the sheep raising 
industry to our national economy? 

Seventy-five per cent of this industry is 
located in the western range states, includ- 
ing Texas. In this area are raised 35,000,- 
000 of the 48,000,000 sheep in the country. 
These sheep provide 300,000,000 pounds of 
wool worth over $125,000,000 and 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of meat annually with a value of 
$125,000,000 or a total wool and meat value 
of $250,000,000. Investment in sheep, lands, 
buildings, etc., is estimated at $750,000,000, 
requiring the services of 175,000 operators. 

Ninety-six per cent of the western range 
lands occupied by this great industry is 
adapted only to the raising of livestock. Fur- 
ther, the balance of the acreage is given 
over almost entirely to raising feed for the 
stock raised in the area. Except for the 
sheep raising industry this land would be 
non-producing and non-taxable, and the 
whole region would join the dead lands of 
the nation. 

I thank the Committee for its attention 
and want to state that nothing I have said 
here has been intended as an attack upon 
agencies of our own Government or upon 
the policy of any foreign government in en- 
deavoring to sell the maximum of its prod- 
ucts here. I have endeavored to present to 
the Committee what I believe to be an ac- 
curate picture of an existing situation 
brought about by the exigencies of war, 
which must be corrected if we are to con- 
tinue to have a healthy and necessary wool 
growing industry. 


Another Veto 


ON February 23 the President vetoed 

the last tax bill passed by the Con- 
gress. He had asked the Congress to 
pass a ten billion dollar tax bill and it 
responded by passing a bill that would 
raise only 2'% billions. Congress took 
the position that federal taxes were 
already high. Last year the Govern- 
ment collected in taxes of one kind or 
another around 42 billion dollars, and 
the states and cities collected ten billion 
more, The total take was therefore 52 
billion dollars or about 36 per cent of 
the total national income. 


This particular bill was one of the 
best and wisest passed by Congress in 
many years, for it was more than a tax 
bill. Under the Social Security Act 
employers and employees each pay one 
per cent of their pay roll into a fund out 
of which is paid old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. This tax, under the 
law, was doubled this year, that is, the 
employer would automatically pay 2 
per cent of his pay roll and the em- 
ployee would pay 2 per cent of his 
wages into this fund—and later on, un- 
der the present law the tax automatic- 
ally increases to 3 per cent each. This 
money is paid into the Treasury to be 
used for any purpose it desires, and the 
Government pays interest for its use 
until it is called for for social security 
purposes. Therefore, the larger the 
fund the more it costs the taxpayer. 

Under the present payment of one 
per cent a large fund of five billion dol- 
lars has been accumulated upon which 
we pay interest back into the fund. 
Enough money is now in the fund to 
meet all contingencies for many years, 
if no tax at all was collected. Congress 
took the position that the present one 
per cent tax raised far more than could 
be spent for social security purposes 
and therefore put a proviso in this tax 
bill that would prohibit the automatic 
doubling of the tax on March 1, 1944. 
If the veto had been sustained the tax 
would have become 2 per cent on em- 
ployer and employee. 

Another fine provision of this tax 
bill referred to labor unions. Under all 
our tax laws the funds of labor unions 
are freed from taxation; nor do the labor 
unions make any report of their col- 
lections and expenditures. The law 
which the President vetoed carries a 
provision that if the labor unions claim 
exemption from income tax under the 
law they are compelled to file with the 
Secretary of the Treasury a statement 
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showing their total collections. The 
unions fought this bitterly and un- 
doubtedly appealed to the President to 
veto the law. No one outside the 
unions knows the total amount they 
collect each year in dues, fines and as- 
sessments, but the amount has been 
estimated at one billion dollars. No 
such fund as this should be allowed at 
large without a full report of its size and 
what it is spent for being made to the 
Treasury. In fact all tax-exempt or- 
ganizations should make a full report 
to the Treasury. If they don’t want to 
do this, let them pay taxes. 


Of course, the fact that finally led 
Congress to reduce this tax from 10 
billion to 24% billion was the knowl- 
edge that billions of dollars are being 
wasted in war doggling enterprises of 
one kind or another. Many members 
of Congress believe that 10 billion dol- 
lars per year easily could be saved 
without imterfering with the war pro- 
gram. 


But the Congress by a large majority 
passed the tax law over the President’s 
veto. Congress had studied the prob- 
lem for some eight months and knew 
exactly what it was doing. 


Congress is now asked to appropriate 
about 98 billion dollars for the next 
fiscal year. No government, no matter 
how wasteful, can spend this much 
money in 12 months. That was proved 
last year. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will scrutinize each item carefully 
and cut to the bone wherever it can be 
done without interfering with neces- 
sary war expenditures. 


S. W. McClure 





J. D. Harper Joins 
Pathfinder Magazine 


J. D. Harper, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing cooperative editors, has joined 
Pathfinder Magazine as chief of its mid- 
west bureau in Chicago. Mr. Harper 
was editor of the National Livestock 
Producer, the official publication of the 
National Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion of Chicago. He grew up on a 
northern Indiana farm, attended Pur- 
due University where he was graduated 
in agriculture, and prior to going with 
the livestock marketing cooperative he 
was a county farm agent and for a time 
managed a 1,600 acre farm. 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


The 29th National Ram Sale will be 
held at the Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, on Aug- 
ust 22 and 23, 1944, under the man- 
agement of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 


As in the 1943 sale, no rams sold in 
the sale are to be artificially colored. 
All blackfaced rams, yearlings and 
older, consigned to the sale, must be 
closely machine shorn on or after April 
1, 1944, but this shearing rule does not 
apply to lambs. ..There is no regula- 
tion governing the shearing of white- 
faced breeds. 


Consignments are expected to be in 
about the same number as in last 
year’s sale. 


The New Mexico Wool Growers As- 
sociation has announced its sale for 
August 12 in Albuquerque. 





New Assistant Manager 
Pacific Wool Growers 


James M. Coon, former chief of the 
Wool Division in the Livestock and 
Meats Branch of Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D.C., has 
been selected to serve in the capacity 
of assistant manager of Pacific Wool 
Growers, according to R. A. Ward, gen- 
eral manager of that cooperative. 


Mr. Coon was formerly employed by 
the Pacific—having come to work for 
the organization in 1925 after his gradu- 
ation from Oregon State College. In 
1929 he left for Washington, D.C., 
where he was with the Research and 
Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. From this position he 
was promoted to Chief of the Wool Di- 
vision in 1942. 


While in Washington, Mr. Coon pro- 
moted the wool shrinkage project 
known as the coring method. By this 
method an actual test or bore is made 
through the wool bale so that a much 
more accurate cross section of wools 
can be examined. This is of vital im- 
portance to growers. A list of the tests 
made by this method showed that 
shrinkages established were extremely 
close to those obtained by actually 
scouring the entire lot. 





Meat Ration 
Points Reduced 


OINT values of all rationed pork 

items except spare ribs were re- 
duced on March 5, 1944, by the O.P.A. 
as well as on many beef cuts and some 
sausage items. Reduction on pork ra- 
tion points ranged from 1 to 3 points 
making the average point value 1.7 
points per pound. A bonus on pork of 
5 points was also granted. Point values 
on beef roasts, rib steaks, and stews 
were cut by from 1 to 2 points. These 
reductions brought the point value on 
canned and ready-to-eat pork items 
down by from 1 to4 points. While but- 
ter remains at the 16-point level, point 
values on lard were entirely suspended 
for the month of March. 

With these reductions the O.P.A. esti- 
mated that the meat rationing for 
March will be 8 per cent greater than 
that for February. Immediate cause of 
the reduction was the temporary lifting 
of all meat rationing in Canada com- 
mencing March 1 to relieve markets 
glutted with surplus meat products. 
Meat rationing in Canada, which went 
into effect May 27, 1943, allowed every 
person, regardless of age, two pounds 
per week. 

A special Senate Committee appoint- 
ed from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has been making an in- 
vestigation of the meat situation in this 
country under Senate Resolution 231, 
which advocates the suspension of all 
rationing of meat and perishable meat 
products “until such time that the War 
Food Administrator and Price Admin- 
istrator certify that supplies which are 
retarding the normal flow of meat have 
been distributed, and that adequate fa- 
cilities are available for the storage of 
new meat supplies.” 

Hearings were held from January 
25 to 28 this year by the sub-committee, 
whose members are: Senators Murdock 
of Utah, chairman; Maybank of South 
Carolina, McClelland of Arkansas, But- 
ler of Nebraska, and Thomas of Idaho. 
The committee’s findings have not yet 
been reported. 





NEW HEAD FOR FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The resignation of A. G. Black as 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, it is reported, was tendered and 
accepted the first week in March. His 
successor has not yet been named. 
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Around the Range Country 


Western Texas 


Favorable temperatures prevailed 
the first and last weeks, the other two 
weeks being comparatively cold and in- 
clement. Rain and snow were light or 
lacking, and more moisture is badly 
needed in most parts of this area. Al- 
though stock water supplies are scarce, 
ranges have improved appreciably of 
late, and livestock are in fair to good 
condition. Considerable lambing is un- 
der way, and shearing has progressed 
where rains have not interfered. Loss- 
es are generally light. 


Christoval, Tom Green County 


Feed conditions are good for sheep 
(February 24), as we have had lots of 
rain. We haven’t been able to buy as 
much supplemental feed as in former 
years, and what we have had has been 
expensive. Concentrates cost us $60 a 
ton and hay brought in by truck is $35 
a ton. 

We have been able to locate suffici- 
ent burlap bags for this year’s clip, and 
have not been having any trouble in ob- 
taining essential materials, rationed or 
otherwise. However, we have only 
been able to get 3 or 4 boxes of shells. 

We expect higher operating costs and 
less capital after taxes this year. 


Luke Robinson 
Sanderson, Terrell County 


Range conditions are excellent at this 
time (February 12), due to heavy 
winter rains. Lots of weeds are coming 
out and the grass has become green dur- 
ing the past two weeks of warm weath- 
er. Prospects seem the best in three 
years. Until January 15, the weather 
was wet and colder than usual, but since 
then we have only had ice for two morn- 
ings. 

We are not feeding ewes hay or grain 
this year. Last year all ranchers were 
feeding if they could get feed. Concen- 
trates are selling at $65 a ton and alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $37 a ton. 

All of the sheep that I have seen are 
in excellent condition. This is a fenced 
country and we do not use herders. 
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However, there is a shortage of ranch 
help. 

Most of the predatory animals have 
been trapped out, and our loss is very 
small. The ammunition situation is im- 
proving some, but we are getting no 
small caliber ammunition. 

I. C. Roark, Jr. 


Arizona 


Seasonable, and mostly favorable, 
temperatures prevailed, with light to 
moderate, but fairly well distributed 
showers, sufficient to benefit or im- 
prove the range, excepting only in the 
extreme southeast where more rain is 
needed. Livestock and ranges are fair- 
ly good, with excellent spring feed pros- 
pects excepting only in the southeast. 


Seligman, Yavapai County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
winter range are very good (February 
26). There hasn’t been much reduc- 
tion in sheep numbers here and our loss 
this winter has been only a normal one. 
At this time about 75 per cent of our 
ewes are being grazed on green pasture. 

So far there are more shearers here 
than work for them. We also have a 
sufficient supply of burlap bags. 

We are having some difficulty in get- 
ting fencing and lumber, and the preda- 





The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country 
are furnished for this department by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of February. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opinions 
upon questions relating to the sheep 
industry and of importance and sig- 
nificance to wool growers. 





tory animal situation in this section is 
bad and getting worse. We have no 
shells and we need trappers. 

T. J. Hudspeth 


New Mexico 


Seasonable and more or less favor- 
able temperatures prevailed, while 
rains and snows were scattered, and 
ample in amounts in most cases for 
furthering the utilization of the range 
territory. While some feeding has been 
necessary in higher elevations due to 
snow cover, feeding has not been heavy 
nor general, and livestock have con- 
tinued in good shape. Most lower 
ranges need moisture, though none 
seriously. 


Colorado 


Temperatures were mild the first and 
last weeks, and cold the other two 
weeks, largely with moderate falls of 
snow, sufficient for current needs on 
the range. Considerable livestock feed- 
ing has been necessary, but feed has 
been available, and livestock are most- 
ly in good condition. Some range feed 
is becoming available. Winter grains 
are mostly good, having received ample 
moisture. Supplemental feeds for live- 
stock have run short in a few places. 


Sapinero, Gunnison County 


We have plenty of browse on the 
winter range. Our winter loss has been 
less than in other years. All of our 
ewes are being fed hay or grain, 
although we have less feed than we had 
a year ago. Corn is $47 a ton, and al- 
falfa hay in the stack is from $15 to $25. 

The outlook for obtaining sufficient 
shearers this year is very poor. We have 
been able to get sufficient burlap bags, 
but we are having difficulty in secur- 
ing tents and camp equipment. We also 
cannot get shells in any quantity. 


Frank A. Carpenter 


Walden, Jackson County 
This has been practically an open 
winter here and our losses have been 


very light so far (February 28). We 
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are running about the same number of 
ewes as in 1943 and all of them have 
been getting hay since the latter part 
of November, the same as last year. For 
supplemental feed we have been able 
to get a 14 per cent protein pellet at 
$57.50 a ton and native hay at $11 a ton. 

We have arranged for the same crew 
of shearers as we have had the past 
two years to arrive on May 1, and have 
enough burlap bags to take care of the 
clip this year. We are having trouble, 
however, in getting ammunition and 
some camp supplies. Ten .30-.30 shells 
is all that we have been able to get in 
the past six months. Coyotes, however, 
have not bothered us so much this 
winter. 

I suggest that all effort be made to 
improve the domestic wool situation 
and curtail foreign wool imports. 

Arthur W. Carlson 


Paonia, Delta County 


We have been having lots of snow 
and our feed is short (March 3). While 
our winter loss has been about the 
same, flocks as a whole are in poorer 
condition than in other years. All of our 
ewes are being fed hay or grain, more 
grain than we fed last year. Corn costs 
$60 a ton, and alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $20 a ton. There may have been a 
small decrease in the number of stock 
ewes in this section in the past year. 

So far, the outlook for obtaining 
shearers is good. We also have been 
able to obtain sufficient burlap sacks 
for this year’s clip. 

We need a new truck, but we have 
been unable to get one. We have also 
been unable to get shells, and our pred- 
atory animal situation is very bad. 

I believe our cost of operation will be 
45 per cent greater this year. 

The 1943 lamb crop was sold too 
cheap, ($13.50 per 100 pound tops), as 
the dressed meat stayed at the ceiling 
price. I would like to see that cor- 
rected. 


Utah 


Some cold weather, though not of 
long duration, was rather hard on 
sheep, especially in view of the fairly 
deep snow cover which hampered the 
movement of sheep and feed and cov- 
ered much range forage. Feeding was 
heavier than usual most of the month, 
and livestock are left in only fairly 
good shape. In spite of heavy snows in 
valleys, the mountains have deficient 


Steve Cholas 
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snow cover for irrigation. 
coming scarce in places. 


Nevada 


Only moderately cold weather oc- 
curred for brief periods, and the weath- 
er was mostly more or less favorable, 
except that as a result of range forage 
shortages and snow cover in important 
sections, some livestock shrinkages 
were reported earlier in the month. The 
range will need more moisture in some 
sections, for the best spring develop- 
ment, though on the whole livestock 
have done pretty well lately on avail- 
able feed. 


Hay is be- 


California 


Warm or seasonable temperatures 
the first half and rather cool the second 
half, with an abundance of rain nearly 
everywhere, made this a favorable 
month for livestock and ranges. Rains 
delayed crop harvests in places, and 
some crops now need warmer weather. 
Pastures and livestock are mostly in 
good condition. 


Bird's Landing, Solano County 


Due to subnormal rainfall and pro- 
longed frosts, the feed conditions in this 
vicinity are considerably below those 
prevailing at this time (February 23) 
last year. Most sheepmen of this area 
went into the winter with large re- 
serves of grain hay, some alfalfa, and 
ample locally raised grain. On practical- 
ly all ranches, however, these reserves 
have all been fed. Feeding commenced 
shortly after November 1, prior to the 
commencement of lambing, and has 
continued to within the past week. 
Whereas last year the ewes and lambs 
could be turned out on pasture im- 
mediately following lambing, this year 
the ewes and lambs had to be fed for 
the duration of lambing as well as the 
drop band. Feed supplies depleted 
rapidly under this heavy drain. 

Although death losses have been no 
greater than in the past, most ewes are 
thin and their wool is “tender.” Lambs 
have not been hurt, but are at’ the point 
where they will go either way fast. If 
we have warm weather after the good 
rain we've just had, feed will come, and 
our lambs will go ahead. Another limit- 
ing factor in the way of feed this year 
has been the slow growth of winter- 
sown grain from which, normally, con- 
siderable grazing is secured. 





Most ranches increased ewe numbers 
last year, but present intentions are to 
reduce the ewe bands. The feed short- 
age of this winter is one of the main 
reasons, but difficulties in securing com- 
petent labor and the incentive to plant 
more land to grain under current good 
grain prices are other considerations. 

Our shearing situation is well taken 
care of by an excellent shearing cap- 
tain who brings in capable crews every 
year; similarly we have been able to get 
sufficient burlap wool bags through our 
efficient California Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Fencing materials are the most diffi- 
cult of essential materials to obtain at 
present, and the grain farmers would 
like more shotgun shells to shoot black- 
birds in the grain fields. Our predatory 
problem is virtually nil, but occasional 
stray dogs do some killing. 

While the year is too young to predict 
final net incomes, the present prospect 
is that costs will rise faster than prices 
during 1944. Another limiting influ- 
ence on income will be the fact that 
lambs undoubtedly will sell at lighter 
weights than last year and the wool 
weights will be light. No doubt our 
sheepmen will be glad now for the War 
Bonds they bought last year. 

Wesley Wooden 


Gerber, Tehama County 


Feed in Tehama County is just start- 
ing (February 24). Rainfall for the 
season is below normal, and our winter 
loss so far has been less on that account. 


Ninety per cent of our ewes are being 
fed hay, yellow corn, soybean pellets, 
and some cottonseed. Of course, this is 
not good compared with last year. 
We paid $66 for corn, $73 for soybean, 
and $35 to $40 for baled hay. 

The number of stock ewes has de- 
creased during the past year. 


Our shearing crew will be about the 
same this year and we do not anticipate 
any trouble in obtaining a sufficient 
number. Good herders, however, are 
scarce. 

Most of the wool sacks are of paper 
and cotton, with some burlap. We are 
not having trouble getting rationed 
items, but lumber is hard to get. Coy- 
otes are on the increase, and we are only 
able to get one box of shells at a time. 


Our labor costs are much higher, and 
with taxes our net income will be 
smaller. There has been some reduc- 
tion in stock ewe numbers. 


W. E. V. 
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Paskenta, Tehama County 


Feed here is very short due to cold 
weather and no early rains to start the 
new feed. Although we were feeding 
no ewes at this time last year (Feb- 
ruary 28), all are on feed this year. We 
were able to get some corn and some 
cottonseed at around $60. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack costs from $28 to $30 a ton. 
The number of stock ewes has gone 
down in the past year. 

We have sufficient wool bags of eith- 
er burlap or cotton. Most supply items 
are obtainable if too large a quantity is 
not wanted. 

The predatory animal situation is 
very bad, and only a limited amount of 
shells are obtainable by farmers and 
livestock men. 

Our cost of operations are higher this 
year, with our net income about the 
same. 


Ralph L. Wolcott 
Smith River, Del Norte County 


The weather has been just fair and 
the feed poor during February. 

About half of our ewes are being fed 
hay or grain, which is about the same 
number as last year. We have been 
able to get pellets at $73 a ton, and bar- 
ley at $58. We have about the same 
number of stock ewes in this section as 
we had a year ago. 

I believe that we are going to have 
sufficient shearers. We also have bur- 
lap wool bags for this year’s clip. How- 
ever, we are having difficulty in getting 
crawler type tractors and trucks. The 
outlook for supplies such as repair 
parts, horseshoes, etc., is fair. Due to 
government priorities, it is hard to get 
lumber, although this is in the lumber 
country. 

We have the predatory animal situa- 
tion under control, as we have a full- 
time government trapper and are able 
to get some ammunition. 

Robert Wilson 


Oregon 


Normal temperature fluctuations oc- 
curred, with mostly favorable condi- 
tions. Rains and snows were ample as 
a rule, leaving ranges in fairly good 
shape nearly everywhere. Pastures 
and grain fields have shown some 
growth in the warmer areas, and forage 
and range grass feed are plentiful. As 
a result livestock are mostly in good to 
excellent shape. 
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Washington 


Temperatures were mostly below 
normal, though some warm days were 
highly favorable, and there was no 
severely cold weather. Precipitation 
was ample as a rule, and range and pas- 
ture conditions have been favorable. 
The wheat belt has lacked snow cover 
at times, but no winter injury is report- 
ed. Pasturage and livestock are in good 
condition. Lambing and calving are un- 
der way in eastern counties. 


Riverside, Okanogan County 


Most of the sheepmen of this section 
reduced their flocks about 25 per cent 
last year. All of the ewes are being fed 
hay or grain now (February 21), the 


snows came occasionally, but more 
moisture is needed for the range in most 
sections, and mountain snow stores are 
below normal. Lambing has continued 
under favorable conditions, and losses 
have been light. Livestock remain in 
good condition, and feed supplies con- 
tinue plentiful. A little farm work has 
been done; wheat is not so good over 
the southern portion of the State. 


Boise 


The Extension Service operates only 
on the farm and in the feed lot; so I can- 
not give you much information about 
range conditions. We are now lambing 
out the ewes at the Aberdeen (Bing- 
ham County) and Caldwell (Canyon 
County) stations with very good re- 





in the southern part of Idaho. 


Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
Hauling water is one of the chief means of watering sheep throughout most of the spring-fall range 


With a truck similar to the one shown in this picture, 700 to 900 gallons, 


or enough to supply water for from 900 to 1,100 ewes, can be hauled in one trip. 


same as last year at this time. If we 
could get hay now, I think it would cost 
us about $25 a ton. The winter range 
is good and our losses have been light. 

I do not feel that shearing will be a 
problem this season. 


We are having great difficulty in get- 
ting woven wire fencing, and sufficient 
sugar to meet our spring and summer 
requirements. Coyotes are on the ram- 
page and we can obtain little or no am- 
munition. 

We think the National Wool Grower 
is an excellent magazine covering the 
problems and interests of the sheep- 
men. Emmett Smith 


Idaho 


Seasonable weather prevailed, with 
only one really cold week. Rains and 


sults. The purebred flock at Moscow 
(Latah County) has not yet started 
(February 29). 


The winter has been very open and 
feed requirements light. Early lamb- 
ing has been exceptionally good with 
lambs coming strong and active. We 
have not had reports of heavy losses 
from any section. 


While the winter has been ideal for 
feeding and for early lambing, it has not 
been the kind that makes such a good 
summer. There is not as much snow 
in the mountains and on the low ranges 
as we would like to see. 


Our sheep numbers are declining to 
too low a figure. Many of them are be- 
ing replaced with beef cattle. 

E. F. Rinehart, 
Extension Animal Husbandman 
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Burley, Cassia County 


I am always interested in the Nation- 
al Wool Grower and do read “Around 
the Range Country,” but I am not ina 
position to answer the questions asked. 
I just run 100 to 115 registered ewes 
here on the farm and raise most of my 
own feed, 

I have a fine crop of lambs now, most- 
ly lambed between January 1 and Feb- 
ruary 15. I have the nicest Hampshire 
lambs I have ever had. 


George A. Reed 
Pocatello, Bannock County 


Our feed is good. We have been hav- 
ing mild weather with moderate snow, 
and our winter loss so far has been less 
than normal (February 28). 

Seventy-five per cent of the ewes 
here are being fed hay on the feed lot, 
and 25 per cent, grain on the range. A 
yeer ago 10 per cent were wintered out. 
We have been able to obtain corn at 
$55 a ton, pellets at $61 a ton, and bar- 
ley at $45 a ton. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $15. 

There has been a decrease of 20 per 
cent in the number of stock ewes in the 
past year. 

We have been able to get wool bags 
of paper and used burlap. There will 
be fewer shearers, we understand. 

We have not had trouble with ra- 
tioned items to any great extent, and so 
far we have not had any trouble getting 
repair parts, 

Our 1944 costs are 40 per cent over 
1942, and 15 per cent over 1943. Our 
1944 income is 50 per cent less than 
1942, and 20 per cent less than 1943. 

Generally, the work of the National 
Association has been splendid, although 
I believe that both the national and 
state organizations are a little indiffer- 
ent toward predatory animal control, 
especially in securing federal funds. 
The predators are pretty well under 
control in Power County, although 
shells are now scarce. 


Carl Rudeen 


Sugar City, Madison County 


I think winter range conditions are a 
little above average. Winter losses so 
far have been about the same as in oth- 
er years. 

Nearly all of our ewes are on hay, 
and some are on both hay and grain 
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(February 26). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is about $20 a ton. 


The outlook for shearers this year is 
just fair, but we have been able to get 
burlap wool bags. At this time we are 
also getting some shells. 


Our cost of operations in 1943 was 
considerably higher than in the two 
previous years. 


Help for early lambing has been very 
scarce, 
Ephraim Ricks 


Montana 


Temperatures averaged near or 
somewhat above normal, and snow was 
light though of advantageous frequency. 
Wheat has been mostly fair, except 
poor in extreme north; and it remains 
dormant. Livestock have done fairly 
well for this time of year, and feed sup- 
plies remain adequate. Soil moisture 
is deficient over considerable areas. 
Some supplementary feeding has been 
necessary in places, but generally the 
range has been accessible, with both 
feed and moisture plentiful. 


South Dakota 


Temperatures averaged well below 
normal, due largely to cold weather in 
the middle three weeks, the first and 
last days of the month being milder and 
more favorable. After the heavy snow- 
fall at the end of January, snow has not 
been heavy nor the cover continuous. 
Livestock have continued in fair to 
good shape, many being on feed in farm 
lots. While feeding was heavy for some 
time, feed remains ample. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


The entire country north of Newell 
and Belle Fourche is covered with 
deep, heavy snow (March 3) and many 
ranchers are strictly up against the 
problem of finding feed. Some of them 
are already out of hay and a great many 
of them are short of grain and concen- 
trates, with no relief in sight. Some of 
the sheepmen report they have been 
feeding for 30 days and they still have 
2’ feet of snow on the level. I am hope- 
ful that we will get a chinook to take 
some of the snow and open up grazing. 


H. J. Devereaux 





Castle Rock, Butte County 


We still have lots of snow here 
(March 3) and are feeding hay and 
grain, mostly hay, although some of the 
men have been able to get barley at $37 
a ton. No grazing is available yet on 
the range. We are very much in need 
of grain at the present time. We are 
also having serious difficulty in keep- 
ing our equipment in repair. I have 
had a tractor in the shop all winter for 
repairs. The coyote situation continues 
bad and we haven’t had any ammuni- 
tion. 

L. B. Lafayette 


Wyoming 


Moderate or seasonable temperatures 
prevailed, with only occasional but 
rather general snowfalls. The deep and 
continuous snow cover on the Red Des- 
ert and in parts of Sublette, Fremont 
and Carbon counties, and locally else- 
where, has been critically hard on 
livestock. Considerable shrinkages 
have occurred, and some losses. Un- 
usually heavy feeding has been neces- 
sary on account of crusted snow, and 
concentrated feed has been used for 
the first time over much of this region. 
Sheep and range conditions are prob- 
ably the worst ever known on the Red 
Desert though, singularly enough, the 
snow in the mountains is the lightest 
since 1931. 


Douglas, Converse County 


We have had lots of snow. We had 
more moisture in January than ever re- 
corded at local weather stations. Our 
winter loss is about the same as last 
year This is mainly grazing country, 
and very few sheep are fed hay. We 
have been able to obtain some corn in 
limited amounts, also some cake. The 
corn cost $47 a ton, and the cake, $67. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $15. 


The number of stock ewes in this sec- 
tion has decreased about 15 per cent in 
the past year. 


There seem to be too few points for 
our herders to obtain sufficient rationed 
items. Shingles are not obtainable. We 
have been able to get about 10 shells to 
a wagon. We have sufficient supply of 
burlap bags for this year’s clip. 


Our operating costs were about 25 
per cent higher in 1943 than in 1942. 
E. C. 
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The Winter Moisture Record — 


Comparatively dry weather has pre- 
vailed another three months over most 
of the western range states, according 
to the accompanying chart and data, 


Mountains and along the Mexican 
boundary in a narrow zone. All winter 
months were more or less deficient in 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 



























































PRECIPITATION ON WESTERN LIVE- 
STOCK RANGES WITH DEPARTURES 
FROM NORMAL DURING DECEMBER, 
ae AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1944, ; 


showing precipitation for December, ton, while February was abnormally T < 
January and February. About one- wet in most of western Texas, Arizona § & sat 
fourth of the area had less than 50 per and California. Soil moisture supplies 223 q28 <8 a ~8 2 
cent of the normal precipitation, while are much lower than usual over most Se 5 Des 2.2 ao 
somewhat more than half of the area of the western range territory, even for at 2 5s Fy Sas sas 
had less than 100 per cent or normal the production of early summer feed, Zook “nh BHOm BAe 
precipitation. About one-third of the and only the higher mountain areas are WASHINGTON 
area had appreciably more than the likely to afford good pasturage from Seattle ............ 1448 710 —733: —9:67 
normal amount of rain and snow, this present indications, without further Spokane ........ 6.12 2.05 —4.07 —4.54 
) , ;' Walla Walla ..5.78 4.10 —1.68 —3.40 
section being chiefly east of the Rocky timely and generous rains, 
OREGON 
Portland ...... 18.68 10.26 —8.42 —11.12 
PAKEY ..........<. 4.32 1.52 -—2.80 —3.94 
Roseburg .... 15.14 7.69 —7.45 —1.91 
CALIFORNIA 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WEATHER BUREAU Redding ...... 19.08 14.73 —4.35 —8.89 
Percentage of Normal Precipitation San Francisco 12.34 11.70 —0.64 —3.00 
December, 1943. January and February, 1944 PORNO .::.2:.::. 4.61 4.93 +032 —1.11 
Los Angeles .. 8.80 15.77 +697 +5.15 
eee NEVADA 
Winnemucca .3.02 2.91 —0.11 —0.53 
BOING sch 2tesicecc: 3.70 2.82 —0.88 —1.53 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix ........ 2.57 444 +1.87 +1.09 
Flagstaff .... 7.18 7.07 —011 — .99 
Lg. 1.79 2.21 +082 — .01 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 1.18 1.82 +0.64 —0.70 
Roswell ........ 1.76 4.14 +2.38 —0.62 
TEXAS 
Amarillo ...... 2.02 616 +414 +1.16 
Abilene ........ 3.31 7.31 +4.00 +0.88 
Del io ........ 1.79 4.89 +3.10 +2.80 
= Ei — Bh FONO....::...: 1.39 2.54 +115 +1.49 
— I= = MONTANA 
—= bo hunt eh Billings ........ 153 95 —0.58 —221 
Helena .......... 2.30 .638 —1.67 —3.03 
— —_ Kalispell ...... 4.13 1.06 —3.10 —4.41 
a 1.84 0.46 —1.40 —2.69 
50% Williston,N.D. 1.53 .93 —0.60 —1.66 
IDAHO 
HERES 4.74 2.02 —2.72 —3.85 
Pocatello ...... 3.87 1.59 -—2.14 —2.87 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 4.25 4.05 —0.20 —2.31 
Modena ........ 2.63 4.11 +1.48 +0.88 
WYOMING 
Sheridan ...... 2.19 2.55 +0.34 —0.67 
Lander ........ 1.87 2.90 +1.03 +0.23 
Cheyenne ...... 1.61 1.23 —0.41 —1.61 
oa Rapid City,SD 1.37 247 +108 +0.05 
Below 50% 50% to 100% 100% to 1507 150;5 to 200% Over 200% N Platte, Neb. 1.45 2.58 +1.11 +0.02 
L es . COLORADO 
Denver ........ 1.66 1.85 +0.16 —1.61 
BARON oocecsccence 1.28 1.03 —0.27 —0.91 
Gr. Junction ..1.81 1.14 —0.70 —2.08 
Dodge City,Ks. 1.75 2.58 +0.80 +0.25 
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Production Costs and 
Returns on Wool and Lambs ® 


By A. F. Vass 


University of Wyoming 


(CORRECT relationship of prices of 

one group or commodity to other 
groups or commodities is one of the bas- 
ic requirements of a well-balanced sys- 
tem of production, and goes far in 
providing full employment for not only 
the producers, but for the processors, 
distributors, and consumers. The 
wealth. of a nation is measured by its 
production. The greater its production 
per capita, the higher its living stand- 
ards. Unemployment means reduction 
in production and a lowering of the 
standard of living. Unemployment is, 
as a rule, brought about by maladjust- 
ment in prices between the different 
commodities and services. If, for ex- 
ample, the price of farm products should 
drop 50 per cent, and farm wages should 
remain at present levels, the result 
would be the production of less food for 
the nation and the unemployment of 
farm labor, resulting in a loss to the 
agricultural producer, the farm labor- 
er, and a decline in the welfare of the 
entire nation. 

There is almost no limit to the amount 
of constructive employment that this 
nation can give its people if agriculture, 
labor, and industry will recognize the 
correct relationship of prices and 
strive to that end. 

We have never been troubled with 
overproduction. We can never pro- 
duce too much if that production is 
properly distributed. What we had a 
few years ago was inability of the con- 
sumer to buy, rather than overproduc- 
tion, which was due to unemployment. 
Wages were far above food prices, but 
wages mean little unless the men are 
on the payroll. During the ’30’s we 
were struggling with a price problem, 
not one of surplus food, for at the very 
time the curtailed production programs 
were started, the food production per 
capita in the United States had reached 
an all-time low. In our attempt to com- 
bat the depression, the per capita of 
food production declined to the point 
where we were importing more food 


*Paper presented at the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, Janu- 
ary 24-26, 1944, Denver, Colorado. 
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than we were exporting, a situation that 
existed at the start of the present war. 

The present feed situation is to some 
extent the result of a maladjustment in 
price ceilings. The ceiling price on 
corn was placed at a figure far below 
what it should have been, as compared 
to hogs, the chief consumer of corn. As 
a result, emphasis was placed on live- 
stock rather than feed, until we now 
have so many livestock that we have 
had to ration feed. Animal units are 
up about 10 per cent over 1942, and 
feed down about 8. Therein lies the 
story. Rationing food to people in 
emergencies like the present one is de- 
sirable, but rationing food to livestock 
may be very wasteful, for the chief aim 
in producing livestock is to put on 
weight, a thing that may often be un- 
desirable in the case of humans. 

One cause for misunderstanding of 
the present farm controversy in Wash- 









other things like industrial wages were 
already above the high reached during 
the First World War. 

Figure No. 1 shows the changes in 
costs and prices of a few commodities 
during the last 43 years. It shows the 
drastic changes that take place during 
war periods, and the way the different 
commodities behave during such times. 
The 1901-25 period is used as the base 

The prices of most commodities have 
been rising at about the same rate as 
they rose during the First World War. 
Farm wages have increased 143 points 
in the last three years, whereas the cor- 
responding increase was only 77 points 
from 1916 to 1919. Industrial weekly 
wages have increased 113 points as com- 
pared to 56 points during World War 
I, and farm products 87 points from 
1916 to 1919, and 82 points during the 
last three years. Farm wages in 1943 
were 74 points under industrial weekly 
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ington is that the 1935-39 period, so 
commonly referred to in computing rel- 
atively wartime increases in farm prices 
as compared to wages and other com- 
modities, is that farm prices during this 
period were 10 per cent below the 1901- 
25 base period and still close to depres- 
sion levels, while industrial wages, for 
example, were 71 per cent above the 
base period, and within 5 of the high 
point reached in 1920. In 1940 farm 
prices were 57 per cent below the high 
point reached in 1919, whereas many 


wages, and farm products 60 points un- 
der farm wages. 

In the interest of the consumers and 
of the nation, every possible effort 
should be made to permit farmers and 
ranchers to retain labor, to meet in- 
creasing costs, in order to keep up the 
food production program. Food pro- 
duction is far more important during 
the war period than the question of in 
equalities in prices, as such, but whe: 
the inequalities in price make it impos- 
sible to keep up production in a major 
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industry like lamb and wool, then those 
inequalities should receive attention. 
When major emphasis is placed on keep- 
ing down prices, regardless of its effect 
on production, ceilings may become 
detrimental and hinder the very thing 
they were set up to control. 

That maladjustment in prices due to 
artificial manipulation may prove detri- 
mental, not only to the industry in- 
volved, but to the general welfare of 
the nation, is well illustrated by ceilings 
on retail milk and on corn. Out of line 
with their costs and value of their pro- 
ducts, we are now ending up with a 
decrease in milk production and a short- 
age of feed for our livestock. We are 
short of feed to finish our lambs and 
steers. Feeder lambs are about $2 per 
hundredweight under prices one year 
ago. 

What the agricultural producers want 
are fair prices as measured by the re- 
lationship of farm and ranch prices to 
the prices of other commodities and 
services. They feel that this fair ad- 
justment is to the best interests of the 
nation as well as to the industry, and 
the correction should be made at this 
time while the consumer has ample 
purchasing power. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture parity price index based 
upon 1910-14 prices is now obsolete. Al- 
though it is an improvement over the 
practice of attempting to use a one-year 
or a specific date period as a base, it is 
weak in that it (1) does not take into 
consideration labor, one of the major 
items of cost, (2) represents too short 
a period. Take for example the Oc- 
tober 15, 1943, U.S.D.A. prices on wool 
and lambs, which were shown to be 
selling at 34 and 25 per cent respective- 
ly above parity, while at the same time 
many wool growers were making drast- 
ic reductions in sheep inventories due 
to what they considered unfavorable 
prices, The slaughter of lambs and sheep 
under federal inspection in October was 
the largest of any month on record. 
Ranchers as a rule do not liquidate their 
good ‘breeding ewes when lamb and 
wool prices are favorable. One of the 
reasons why Wyoming wool growers 
reduced their flocks was because the 
1943 price of wool was about 5 per cent 
below cost of production, and lambs 
about 14 per cent below. 

The 1910-14 parity period was one 
during which the losses on lambs and 
wool were great. Prices were low, 
numbers were high, and feed conditions 
as a rule were unfavorable. The pur- 
chasing power of wool during this per- 
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iod was 61 per cent of normal. The 
1910-14 period is a very poor base for 
the wool grower on which to determine 
a fair price, as it shows him making 
large profits at this time, when he is 
actually selling at a price below the cost 
of production. This misrepresentation 
of wool and lamb costs should be cor- 
rected, as it is not only harmful now, 
but could be very detrimental during 
the postwar period. 

In order to determine what is more 
nearly the correct relationship of 
prices, we must have a base period that 
will meet the following requirements: 


1. Long enough to smooth out cyclical 
movements in livestock and industrial pro- 
duction and prices. 

2. As free as possible from pressure group 
activities that disturb sound economic ad- 
justments. 

3. Should include low, medium, and high- 
price periods. 

4. Should include a world war to see how 
production and prices are influenced by such 
periods. 

5. Years of drought and crop failures as 
well as wet years of abundant crops should 
be included. 


The period that I have used to best 
meet the above requirements is the 
quarter of a century starting in 1901, 
sixteen years before our entrance into 
the First World War, and ending in 
1925, sixteen years before our entrance 
into the Second World War. It includes 
years of low, medium, and high prices 
of agricultural products, industrial 
goods, and farm and industrial wages. 
It includes a fairly good postwar de- 
pression. There were plenty of drought 
years, as well as moist ones when peo- 
ple moved into and out of the high 
plains. In fact, the 1901-25 period 
seems to have about all the variables we 
must deal with in this so-called chang- 
ing world. 

During the first fifteen years of the 
period there was a gradual increase in 
wholesale prices, industrial and farm 
wages, and the price of farm products. 
Industrial wages increased 38 per cent, 
farm wages 32 per cent, and farm prices 
34 per cent. There was very little group 
pressure on Congress or the Adminis- 
tration in behalf of special privileges, 
and the upward trend was fairly uni- 
form and was guided by economic con- 
ditions. Wool prices were relatively 
low from 1901-15. 

The next four years, 1916-19, were 
very favorable ones for agricultural 
products at the expense of industrial 
wages. The prices of farm products in- 
creased 117 per cent, while weekly in- 
dustrial wages increased only 80 per 
cent. 


Wool prices increased 129 per 


cent, as compared to 43 per cent in 
1940-43. Farm wages increased 106 
per cent during this period. It shows 
the stimulating effect of wars on pro- 
duction and prices. 

During the last six years of the per- 
iod, 1920-25, farm prices dropped 30 
per cent, wool dropped 62 per cent 
from 1920-1921 and then recovered 
some of the loss, farm wages dropped 15 
per cent, while industrial wages in- 
creased 22 per cent. This period was 
favorable to industrial wages and un- 
favorable to the prices of farm products. 
It marks the beginning of the serious 
maladjustment in prices, which has, at 
present, reached an all-time high. 

If one assumes that price relation- 
ships become fairly well adjusted in a 
country where free enterprise is al- 
lowed to function, and I do feel that it 
functioned fairly well during most of 
the period, and where there is a ready 
flow of capital and labor to the points 
where it is most needed, the quarter of 
a century 1901-25, should be a reliable 
period on which to base price relation- 
ships. 

The agricultural producer may argue 
that farm prices were too low and that 
the farm standard of living was below 
that of the urban dweller, while at the 
same time the industrial worker may 
feel that his wages were too low during 
the 1901-25 period. Prices will never 
be as high to the producer of the goods 
as he would like to have them, nor as 
low to the consumer of goods as he 
would like. Fortunately producers are 
also consumers and therefore best 
served by a fair price. Ina country like 
ours, one group cannot continue to 
profit at the expense of another group, 
as it eventually leads to unemployment. 
If we have unemployment during the 
postwar period, I believe it will be due 
primarily to maladjustment in prices 
between agricultural products, farm 
and industrial wages. 

The most important postwar problem, 
as I see it, is to keep our people em- 
ployed at productive work, and I be- 
lieve this can be done if people will 
recognize the importance of fair prices 
for all. Whether a man receives $3 or 
$9 a day for his labor, 20 or 60 cents per 
pound for his wool, is not so important 
as what can he purchase in exchange 
for his day’s labor or pound of wool. It 
should, therefore, be possible with a 
fair price adjustment to prevent, to 
some extent, the postwar depression 
which seems likely to occur if we go 
into it with the present maladjustments 
in prices. One hundred dollars per 
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month for farm workers and one hun- 
dred dollars per week for workers in 
industrial war plants have increased 
food production. A 10 per cent increase 
in milk prices is of little help to the 
dairyman who has had a 100 per cent 
increase in labor and 66 per cent in- 
crease in feed costs. He is caught 
between the jaws of high production 
costs and relatively low prices. 


In order to bring about an under- 
standing of what this “fair price” pro- 
gram could mean to this country, we 
must be honest with the facts, and pre- 
sent them in a way that the people can 
understand and realize that they are 
fair. No particular enterprise should 
be glorified at the expense of some oth- 
er one. No one particular industry or 
industrial group is to blame for mal- 
adjustments and depression. Rather 
we, as a nation, have permitted them 
to come into being. We tried price con- 
trol in order to prevent inflation, but 
we applied it only to some of the things, 
with the result that we have a far great- 
er maladjustment than during World 
War I. Labor, for example, was not 
only left out of control, but it was also 
left out in attempting to arrive at the 
cost of producing goods, a very vital 
item when attempting to determine a 
fair price. 


What is a fair price for wool and 
lambs? If we assume that the prices 
received for wool and lambs during the 
1901-25 period were in line with other 
prices and with the cost of production, 
then the prices received, 26.6 cents per 
pound for wool and $7.25 per hundred- 
weight for lambs should be a fair price 
for that period. 


The price received for ranch wool is 
arrived at by the following formula, 
using the Boston May and June prices 
of scoured wool: 


(Fine Combing x 3) + (% Blood x 1) 








Table I shows the receipts per sheep 
unit during 1901-25. Seven and seven- 
tenths pounds of wool at 26.6 cents re- 
turned $2.05; 25.5 pounds of lamb sold 
for $1.75, and 10.5 pounds of old ewes 
at 32 cents, giving a total of $4.22 per 
sheep unit. 


The expense per sheep unit during 
the above period was $1.46 for labor 
(including shearing) and $1.95 for oth- 
er costs, not including interest on an 
investment of $16.18. The earnings of 
81 cents gave a return of 5 per cent on 
the investment. This is a_ relatively 
low rate of return for such an industry 
when compared to other lines of enter- 
prise. The yield of all dividend paying 
common stocks from 1900 to 1943 was 
5.94 per cent as shown by the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 


The twenty-five year period, 1901- 
1925, has been used as the base and all 
index numbers of farm wages, other 
costs, industrial weekly wages, etc. 
have been adjusted to this period. Using 
the adjusted index numbers of the fed- 
eral government in the following for- 
mula, the average cost of carrying a 
sheep unit for any particular year can 
be arrived at. The cost per pound for 
wool and lambs will depend on such 
factors as the wool clip, lamb crop, 
weight of lambs, and death loss. Cli- 
matical conditions may affect material- 
ly the production in one area, but when 
the entire western region is taken into 
consideration, there is not such a wide 
variation from year to year. 

Over a long period of years, the re- 
ceipts from wool represent 48.5 to 49 
per cent of the total receipts, while 
those from lamb and mutton represent 
51.0 to 51.5 per cent of the total. 


The formula for the cost of producing 
range lambs and wool based on 18 
years of investigational work on range 
sheep production in Wyoming is as fol- 
lows: (1901-1925—100) 


Labor x F.L. Index + Other Costs x 




















4 
Times (Per cent clean wool) less 100 100 
100 O.C. Index + Investment x 5 

marketing costs—Ranch Price. 100 

—Cost per sheep unit 
1943 Wyoming Price: 1901—25: 
(119.5 x 3) + (104.5 x 1) 1.46 x 100 + 1.95 x 100 + 16.18 x5 

4 
100 100 100 
Times .36—4.5—37.2c per lb. —429 
a a a on Cost of Wool—$4.22 x 48.6-—7.7 (Ibs. of 

justed from time to time to best fit 100 


transportation and handling charges. 
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wool) —26.6c per lb. 





Cost of Lambs+$4.22 x 51.5-—29.9 (Ibs. 


100 
of lamb) $7.27 per cwt. 








1943: 

1.46 x 222 + 1.95 x 138 + 25.40 x5 
100 100 100 

=$7.20 


Cost of Wool—$7.20 x 49-9 


100 
Equals 39.2c per lb. 





Cost of Lambs—$7.20 x 5128.7 


100 
Equals $12.79 per cwt. 








Table | 


Receipts and Expenses per Sheep Unit 
Base Period 1901-25 


Receipts 
7.7 lbs. wool @ 26.6c $2.05 
25.5 lbs. lamb @ 7.25 cwt. 1.85 


10.5 lbs. ewe @ 3.00 cwt. 32 


Total $4.22 
Expenses 
Labor, including shearers $1.46 
Supplies to labor AQ 
Feed Purchased 31 
Horse and truck supplies  .18 
Fees and leasing .20 
Machinery and Equipment .15 
Building & Improvements  .08 
Rams purchased less 
rams sold 13 
Taxes on $16.18 @ 1% 16 
Overhead & Misc Supplies .25 
Total 3.41 
Return on Investment... 81 
Rate of return on $16.18 
Investment ................ per cent 5 





Adjusting the labor and other costs 
to the index numbers of those items giv- 
en by the U.S.D.A., the 1943 earnings 
on an investment of $25.40 was about 
2.3 per cent. If 5 per cent is allowed on 
the investment, the 1943 ranch cost of 
producing wool yielding 36 per cent 
clean wool would be approximately 
39.3 cents per pound, or 2 cents below 
the price paid for range wools in Wyom- 
ing. Lambs sold for about $11.20 per 
hundredweight, or $1.59 less than the 
cost of production. 
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For 1944, costs of lamb and wool, if 
“farm wages” and “other costs” show 
the same upward climb that they have 
been making each year since 1940, will 
be: 


$1.46 x 255 + $1.95 x 146 + $25.40 x 5 


100 100 100 
=$7.82 





Cost of Wool—$7.28 x 49-—8.9 


100 
Equals 43c per lb. 
Cost of Lambs=$7.28 x 5129.8 


100 
Equals $13.38 per cwt. 








Feeder lamb prices are now about 
$10.67 or about 2.7 cents under the 
above estimated 1944 costs. 

If lamb and wool prices are held at 
the 1943 level, and wages and other 
costs increase at the above rate, the loss 
per sheep unit will be about $1.12. 
Should history repeat itself, which it 
seems to be doing, we have the explana- 
tion as to why there was such a heavy 
liquidation of breeding ewes in 1943. 

The attempted planning of prices and 
production has resulted in some re- 
markable maladjustments, and it will 
require skill and good judgment to get 
them back into sound working order so 
that the people can be employed at fair 
wages, and fair prices for the produc- 
tion of goods that are needed can be 
maintained. 

The profits and losses of the range 
wool grower range from a profit of 17 
per cent on his investment during good 
years, to a loss of minus 5 per cent in 
bad years. In 1918 earnings of 15 per 
cent on investment dropped to less than 
nothing in two years following the close 
of the First World War. We seemingly 
reached the high point in the industry 
this time before we entered the present 
war. 


Figure No. 2 shows the profits and 
losses per sheep unit during and follow- 
ing war periods. Starting in 1916, the 
wool grower received a slight return 
above costs. This profit increased to 
about $2.38 in 1918, and then dropped 
rapidly until a loss of $2.12 was shown 
in 1921. The returns in 1939 were in 
line with production costs. The up- 
ward trend in wool and lamb prices car- 
ried profits to about $1.40 in 1941. Due 
to increasing costs of production, and 
no increase in price, the returns started 
downward, and by 1943 the prices of 
lambs and wool were below cost of pro- 
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FIG.NO.2 PROFITS AND LOSSES 
ON RANGE SHEEP 
FIRST WORLD WAR 
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duction. It is interesting to note how 
closely present profits and losses are 
following those of the First World War. 


During the last 34 years the Wyom- 
ing wool grower has had 15 good years, 
when he earned more than 5 per cent 
on his investment, and 19 years when 
his earnings were less than 5 per cent. 
The low point of minus 6.9 per cent was 
reached in 1932 when wool sold for 8.7 
cents. The returns in 1941, the third 
best year in the above 34-year period, 
were about 10% per cent on the invest- 
ment. 


In the case of World War I, profits 
reached a high point before we entered 
the war, and profits started down dur- 
ing the second year of the war. The 
present profits and losses are following 
very closely those of the first war 
period, even though the war has not 
ended. The enormous importations of 
wool from the Southern Hemisphere 
have had the same effect on wool as the 
end of World War I had. The price of 
wool has been held, but lambs have 
dropped in price, while costs continue 
to rise. The increasing cost and diffi- 
culty of securing satisfactory labor, cur- 
tailed use of wool for civilian use, ceil- 
ing prices, and the accumulation of an 
enormous stockpile of wool in the coun- 
try explain the pessimistic view of the 
wool growers who have been making 
reductions in their flocks. Wool prices 
have been greatly depressed by the 
enormous shipments of wool into this 
country from the Southern Hemisphere, 
while lamb prices have been forced 
down by price ceilings and the mal- 
adjustment of our livestock to feed re- 


sources. As the above adverse condi- 
tions are due very largely to federal 
control and manipulation, it would 
seem fair and desirable from both the 
standpoint of the sheep industry and 
of the food and wool consuming public, 
that a price floor be placed under both 
wool and lambs that will pay a fair 
wage and return for producing them. 
The cost should be based on a formula 
giving the proper weight to both “labor” 
and “other costs.” 





For 155 Years 


N connection with the recent veto of 
the tax bill by President Roosevelt, 
a Congressman has dug up the record 
which shows that this is the first tax 
bill ever vetoed by a president in our 
155 years of government. This being 
so there must be some fundamental 
reason and there is just such a reason. 
When the Fathers set up this Govern- 
ment in 1787, they were in mortal fear 
of just two things, taxes and presidents. 
They feared that some day a president 
would come along and by use of Gov- 
ernment money perpetuate himself in 
office and overthrow the Government. 
To prevent this, Madison proposed that 
instead of a president, the executive 
power should be given to a commission 
of three men. This proposal hung fire 
for a long time but did not prevail. 
The Fathers knew more about taxes 
than most present-day statesmen, for 
they lived in an age when rulers de- 
manded more and more taxes to pro- 
mote their personal welfare. They 
knew that for 1000 years the people 
had been robbed by first one tyrant 
then another and that most govern- 
ments had perished because of exces- 
sive debts, which only could be paid by 
more and more taxes. They knew that 
King James had dissolved the Parlia- 
ment of England because it had refused 
to vote him additional taxes, that 
France had been bled white by taxes 
and that where there was Church rule, 
state taxes had been extorted from the 
people even in the guise of religion. 
Still fresh in their minds was the 
knowledge that unjust taxes levied by 
King George was the contributing 
cause of the Revolutionary War. “The 
power to tax was the power to destroy,” 
they knew, so in the new government 
that power must be kept in the hands 
of the people. To accomplish that end, 
the Fathers put a section in the Con- 
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stitution which says, “All bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.” That is the 
only provision in the entire Constitu- 
tion that designates where a bill must 
first be introduced. Any other kind of 
a bill may originate either in the Sen- 
ate or the House, but not a tax bill. 
The reason for this is very plain. Sen- 
ators-are elected for 6 years and only 
two of them from each state. They are 
not home often and are not presumed 
to be in close intimate contact with the 
people. On the other hand Congress- 
men are elected every two years. They 
do not represent the state. Each Con- 
gressman represents only a district and 
is supposed to be in close intimate con- 


tact with his people. If he votes too 
many taxes, his people can turn him out 
of office at the end of two years. It is 
not long to wait—they will not forget. 
So by this simple proviso the Fathers 
kept the taxing power as close to the 
people as is possible. For this reason 
presidents have looked on tax bills as 
more or less sacred and in that spirit 
have approved them. 


When one reads the Constitution of 
the United States and understands the 
reason behind each provision, his re- 
spect for the wisdom of the Fathers is 
securely founded. 


S. W. McClure 





National Grazing Council Meets 


HE National Advisory Board Coun- 

cil of the U. S. Grazing Service, 
meeting in Salt Lake City from Febru- 
ary 15 to 17, 1944, recommended: 
(1) that there be a more practical co- 
ordinated use of the forest, federal 
range, and commensurate-dependent 
property with respect both to the time 
of use and the opening and closing dates 
and the number of livestock making 
such use; (2) that the War Meat Board 
be given complete authority over the 
regulation of the livestock and meat 
industry; (3) that the limitation on 
time in making an application for a 
grazing permit remain as now set up 
in the Federal Range Code; (4) that a 
bounty system for the control of preda- 
tory animals be set up, not to replace 
Government trappers but to work in 
cooperation with them, and that all 
federal agencies administering the pub- 
lic lands should be instructed to cooper- 
ate in a predatory control program. 

The National Advisory Council, set 
up in 1940, is composed of one cattle- 
man and one sheepman from each of the 
10 western states in which the Grazing 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior operates. Its members are elect- 
ed by the advisory boards of the Graz- 
ing Districts in each state. 

At the present time the Council is 
officered by Gordon Griswold, Elko, 
Nevada, sheepman, president; A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, New Mexico, 
president of the American National 
Livestock Association, first vice presi- 
dent; Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colorado, 
sheepman and attorney, and Merle 
Drake, Challis, Idaho, sheepman and 
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attorney, second vice presidents; and J. 
C. Cecil, Burns, Oregon, cattleman, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Council’s resolution asking for 
coordinated use of all grazing lands al- 
so recommended that the “principles of 
grazing in the national forest be em- 
bodied into a national statute setting up 
a system of local autonomy, standards 
by which one may receive a permit and 
banning cuts for distribution and pro- 
viding grounds upon which the Chief 
Forester may refuse the renewal of a 
permit,” and endorsed the principles in- 
cluded in the proposed Johnson bill as 
amended. While recognizing that the 
Council is a Grazing Service organiza- 
tion, the resolution set forth that most 
of the operators represented by it are 
holders of forest permits and vitally in- 
terested in the regulation of grazing on 
national forests. 


In this connection the Council further 
stated: 


We call attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent policy of the Forest Service of making 
cuts for distribution on transfers has oper- 
ated primarily upon the small user and has 
reduced the smaller permit to a number 
where it does not constitute an economic 
unit. It is the smaller permit which is more 
frequently sold. The larger operations are 
carried on a much longer period of years 
without a change in ownership. Forest per- 
mits require large land holdings as com- 
mensurate property. Frequently an oper- 
ator has a grazing permit on the federal 
range. These holdings, that is, the grazing 
permit, the forest permit, and the com- 
mensurate lands, together with the livestock, 
constitute one unit. Any reduction in live- 
stock numbers throws such unit out of bal- 
ance and destroys the economy of the live- 
stock operation. The normal cut on trans- 
fer is 10 per cent. The numbers so made 
available are not sufficient to constitute a 





separate unit. Such practice does not mak« 
for stability of livestock operations but dis- 
organizes the entire operation . .. . Both 
Forest Service and Grazing Service officials 
must recognize the entire setup as a unit 
and cooperate on this basis. 


In recommending that the authority 
to regulate the livestock and meat in 
dustry be given to the War Meat Board 
the Council also advocated that there 
be “no program for increased production 
in numbers of livestock until a program 
has been worked out to finish and 
slaughter such increase in numbers ... . 
as the feeding and slaughtering are as 
essential a part of the meat production 
as the breeding herd.” They also rec- 
ommend that emergency permits on the« 
federal range be revoked and no new 
ones of such character be granted. 


The resolution on the limitation of 
time for making application for permits 
states: 


A question has been raised concerning the 
provision of the Federal Range Code pro 
viding for limitation on time in making an 
application for a grazing permit. In ow 
opinion this provision as written into the 
Code is fair and equitable. There must bh 
some limitation. All parties who had a 
right to a permit on the federal range were 
fully informed on many occasions of the 
procedure necessary for a recognition of 
their rights. 

The present date is just and equitable; to 
revoke now the provision limiting the time 
in which an application for a permit must 
be made would disrupt all proceedings here- 
tofore taken. Holders of commensurate 
land with priority have now been allocated 
the available federal range and have invest- 
ments in lands and livestock used in con- 
nection with such grazing permits. To grant 
new permits necessarily means that existing 
permits must be reallocated and reduced. 
Such reduction would create a great hard- 
ship on the present users and as a practical 
proposition would mean that all the work 
in allocating the federal range, the numbers 
permitted to the several users would have 
to be done again. Certainly, we would have 
to set a new date limiting the presenting of 
an application for a permit and when this 
date arrived, we would have the same, 
identical complaints as are being made. 


Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior; J. H. Leech, Acting 
Director of Grazing; and Archie E. Ry- 
an, Liaison Officer for the Department 
of Interior, attended the Council meet- 
ing. 

At the present time there are 22,019 
holders of permits for grazing livestock 
on public domain. These permits, the 
Grazing Service officials stated at the 
meeting, represent 10,625,373 head of 
livestock made up of 1,788,229 head of 
cattle, 8,559,921 sheep, 127,775 horses 
and 149,448 goats. The average unit of 
the 13,143 cattle operators who hold per- 
mits is 176 head, and for the 7,119 sheep 
permittees the unit is 1,200 head. 
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Sheep Numbers Drop; Others at Peak 


URING 1943 the number of sheep on 

farms and ranges in the United 
States made one of the sharpest drops 
for any year on record, the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports in its livestock 
inventory for January 1, 1944, issued 
on February 18, 1944. The total of all 
sheep and lambs declined from 55,775,- 
000 to 51,718,000, the smallest inventory 
since 1940. The drop amounted to 
4,057,000 head or about 7 per cent. 


Stock sheep decreased from 48,796,- 
000 to 45,777,000 while sheep and 
lambs on feed declined from 6,979,000 
to 5,941,000. The liquidation was gen- 
eral, with only five states showing a 
slight increase and ten remaining at the 
1943 levels, all of them being in the 
eastern section. In the major sheep 
raising areas of the West the decrease 
ranged from 18 per cent in the State of 
Washington to 3 per cent in Texas, 
Utah, and Arizona. Oregon sheep 
numbers decreased 16 per cent, and the 
Idaho sheep population fell off 12 per 
cent. 


Increase in cattle and hogs more than 
offset the drop in sheep numbers and 
a decrease of 4 per cent in numbers of 
horses and mules and brought the total 
of all livestock on hand, January 1, 
1944, to a peak that may stand as an all 
time record despite the record slaugh- 
ter of meat animals in 1943, in the opin- 
ion of the B.A.E. 


The estimated number of all cattle 
and calves on farms and ranches, Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, as given by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, was 82,192,- 
000, an increase of 3,078,000 head, or 4 
per cent over a year ago, the previous 
record number. The 1944 figure is 
9,152,000 head above 1918, the peak of 
the World War I cycle. Compared with 
a year ago the largest increase was in 
cattle other than milk stock. The total 
number of milk cattle was 40,868,000 
head this year compared to 40,033,000 a 
year ago, or an increase of about 2 per 
cent. Other cattle went up about 6 per 
cent. Increases occurred in all but one 
state, while the number of milk cows 
rose in all but 14 states. 


Hogs established a new all-time rec- 
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Sheep and Cattle Numbers, January 1, 1944 


Stock Sheep 
1943 1944 % 

Thousands 
Arizona 705 682 97 | 
California 2,828 2,658 94 
Colorado 1,851 1,777 96 
Idaho 1,672 1,471 98 
Montana 3,660 3,440 94 
Nevada 695 639 = =92 | 
New Mexico 2,081 1,971 95 
Oregon 1,419 1,192 84 | 
So. Dakota 2,041 1,909 94 
Texas 10,539 10,223 97 
Utah | 2,396 2,324 97 | 
Washington | 548 449 82 | 
Wyoming | 3,544 3,331 94 | 
Total 13 States| 33,979 32,066 94 | 
Total U. S. | 48,796 45,777 94 | 





ord, with an estimated January Ist in- 
ventory of 83,756,000, which is about 
10 million head or 14 per cent larger 
than the number on January 1, 1943. 
Increases were recorded in all but 3 
states. 

“With all indications pointing to a 
sharp decrease in the 1944 spring pig 
crop,” the B.A.E. report states, “it is 
probable that hog slaughter in 1944 may 
be little larger than in 1943, but the total 
for the first 9 months of 1944 will be up 
materially from a year earlier.” 


Sheep and Lambs 


on Feed All Cattle - Calves 
1943 1944 % | 1943 1944 % 
Thousands Thousands 
8 GS 5 931 987 106 
108 164 151 2,562 2,613 102 
860 825 96} 1,745 1,920 110 
164 130 78 907 952 105 
370 350 94 1528 Li27 is 
21 23 109 414 422 102 
147 137 93 | 1,352 1,420 105 
38 25 66 | 1,148 1,182 103 
366 314 87 | 2,172 2,367 109 
290 116 40) 7,593 7,669 101 
125 10584 | 486 515 106 
50 42 84 | 990 1,010 102 
200 190 95 | 965 1,052 109 
2,747 2,427 89 | 22,793 23,836 106 
6,979 5,941 83 | 79,114 82,192 104 





There were 572,460,000 chickens, ex- 
cluding broilers, on hand at the first of 
the year, according to the B.A.E. esti- 
mate, which is 6 per cent above 1943, 
a record year. Numbers increased in all 
but 4 states. Turkey numbers were esti- 
mated at 7,520,000 or 12 per cent above 
the January 1, 1943, holdings. 


The above table gives the 1944 
sheep and cattle numbers for the 13 
western range states in comparison 


with 1943. 








Small Early Spring Lamb Crop 


The number of early lambs in the 
principal producing states will be about 
6 per cent smaller this year than last 
and the smallest in at least 8 years, the 
Department of Agriculture reported on 
March 10. This reduction is a result of 
the smaller number of breeding ewes 
in these states, since the number of 
early lambs saved per 100 ewes was 
larger this year than last. Marketings 
of early lambs before July 1 will be con- 
siderably smaller than last year, but 
this decrease may be largely offset by 
a larger movement of grass-fat year- 


ling lambs and wethers from Texas, the 
report states. 

With the exception of California 
where rains were late and the growth 
of new feed retarded, weather and feed 
conditions have been favorable in all 
early lambing sections. General rains 
in February improved conditions in 
California, but whether good feed in 
March and April will counteract the 
earlier set-back is doubted, and a good 
many feeder lambs are expected. In 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon spring 
range feed has also been held back 
through lack of soil moisture. 
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DIFFERENCE of opinion exists among 

wool handlers as to methods to be 
used in selling the stockpile wools if 
they are to be sold at this time. On this 
point, the Commercial Bulletin of 
March 4, says: 


William L. Clayton, recently appointed 
Administrator of Supplies War Property, 
is quoted as citing the release of damaged 
and surplus wool by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation as an example of the appropri- 
ate use of auctions. He found these sales 
an unqualified success, with remarkably 
high returns obtained and small buyers able 
to bid. 

Opinion in the market is divided still on 
the auction plan. A number of dealers and 
importers are favorable to measures, ap- 
parently auction or other plan, that will re- 
move this surplus as soon as practicable. 
They see it as an overhanging threat to the 
market. 

Others take issue with the claims of Mr. 
Clayton and these include members of the 
advisory committee to the D.S.C. on disposal 
of the surplus, representing dealers, brok- 
ers, and manufacturers. The success of 
spasmodic sales of damaged wool and the 
recent offering from the stockpile are held 
to be hardly a criterion for the turnover of 
300,000,000 pounds in the coming year or 
less. 

Questions on the success of the sale, more- 
over, are brought up. It has been asserted 
that values at the February sale were lower 
than in the auctions of damaged wool and 
the regular market for Australians un- 
doubtedly has weakened under the impact 
of prices at the February sale. It is also 
cited that five buyers bought 62 per cent of 
the lots taken in February, as repudiation of 
the idea that small mills have a fair chance 
at securing what they want through auc- 
tions. 


There seems to be a complete accord 
among members of the trade that full 
information should be given on the 
types of wool contained in the stockpile 
in order that importers may know what 
other supplies will be required. 

* ke Ke K * 


William T. Darden, wool marketing 
administrator for the C.C.C., reports 
that more than 260,000,000 pounds of 
domestic wools had been appraised up 
to March 1 and that sales of 66,000,000 
pounds had been made. He also re- 
ported that reappraisals had been 


asked for on only 800 lots of wool. 
* kK & & 


While Government business has been 
reduced, its volume indicates that 1944 
forecasts will be exceeded. During 
February, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Boston Wool Market issued 
by the War Food Administration, the 
Quartermaster Corps asked for bids on 
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Wool Market Clips 


5,300,000 high-neck sweaters, the wool 
content to be not lower in grade than 
56s. Bids could be based on the use of 
either all domestic, all foreign, or 50 
per cent of each. This order and the 
orders for 40,197,000 pairs of socks 
made of 50 per cent cotton and 50 per 
cent 58s to 69s wool have resulted in a 
broad demand for all types of medium 
wools, and especially scoured and 
pulled wools. 

Bids received on 2,000,000 yards of 
serge recently asked for fell far short 
of requirements and mills were asked 
to reconsider their bids. 


This business has tended to slow up 
the manufacture of civilian clothing on 
account of manpower shortage. 


* * KK 


At the first auction of stockpile wool 
in Boston on February 17, a total of 
29,084,945 pounds of South American 
and Australian wool was offered, and 
21,408,831 pounds, or around 70 per 
cent, was sold. 

Of the 4,507,321 pounds of South 
American grease wools offered, 4,258,- 
378 pounds were sold at an average price 
of 58.40 cents, out of bond, the average 
upset price being 56.97 cents. Greasy 
Australian wools amounting to 22,469,- 
072 pounds were offered and. 15,921,312 
pounds sold at an average grease price 
of 56.21 cents. The average upset price 
was 55.52 cents. Most of these wools 
are light shrinking which accounts for 
the high grease price. 


* kK OK 


As a result of protests made by mo- 
hair growers to officials of the O.P.A. 
at a conference in San Antonio, Texas 
on February 19, no dollars and cents 
ceilings will be placed on that commod- 
ity this spring. 

About 80% of the clip has already 
been contracted at prices around 60 
cents for adult hair and 80 cents for kid 
hair. The O.P.A. claiming that objec- 
tions had been raised to current prices 
by eastern dealers had proposed ceiling 
prices as follows: adult—58 cents per 
pound, yearling—63 cents per pound; 
spring kid—73 cents per pound; and 
fall kid—83 cents per pound. 


* eK OK 


Production of shorn wool in the U. S. 
in 1943 is now figured by the Bureau 





of Agricultural Economics as being only 
2 per cent below 1942 production in- 
stead of 4 per cent as estimated in its 
report in August, 1943. The revised 
estimate issued by the B.A.E. on March 
3, this year, gives the total 1943 pro- 
duction of shorn wool as 384,378,000 
pounds instead of 376,822,000 pounds as 
reported in August. 
* eK KX 


The Bureau of Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on March 3, 1944, 
set the total amount of all types of raw 
wool, greasy basis, on hand in this 
country on January 1, this year, as 
532,213,000 pounds. This exceeds the 
total on hand December 26, 1942, by 
68,485,000 pounds. 

Domestic wools made up 284,522,000 
pounds of the total stocks on hand at 
the first of this year: 248,483,000 pounds 
of shorn wool and 36,039,000 pounds of 
pulled wool. Foreign wools totaled 
247,691,000 pounds, including 42,042,- 
000 pounds of carpet wool. No foreign 
wools afloat are included. 

* ek KK K 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration handled in 1943 an overall 
tonnage of 65,700,000 pounds of wool 
according to the National Wool Clip, 
the newscarrier of the Corporation 
issued on December 31. Of this total, 
63 million pounds was domestic wool 
and the balance was foreign wool 
handled for the U. S. Government. In 
1942 the Corporation handled 53 million 
pounds of domestic wools. 


* ek Kk * 


At a government sponsored wool con- 
ference at Armsdale, New South 
Wales, on January 31, a motion was 
adopted asking that a levy of 10 per 
cent be placed on the gross wool income 
to Australian growers for three years 
to provide a fund for “wool research, 
establishment of experimental mills, 
wool publicity, and assistance for Au- 
stralian wool growers wanting to switch 
over to meat or other production.” The 
assessment is to be made by the Com- 
monwealth Government. The action 
was taken largely in recognition of the 
inroads synthetic fibers are making in- 
to the market for wool. 
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Preparation of Wool Clips 
for Shrinkage Testing 
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Alexander Johnston 


Johnston Named Wool 
Division Chief 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounces the appointment of Alexander 
Johnston as chief of the wool division 
in the Livestock and Meats Branch of 
the Food Distribution Administration. 
Mr. Johnston has been a specialist in 
the wool department of the University 
of Wyoming since 1937. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Scotland 
and received his early education and 
training in agriculture in that country. 
After coming to the United States, he 
was in the sheep raising business in 
Wyoming for a number of years. He has 
also served as county agricultural agent 
and animal fiber technologist with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1943 he was as- 
sociated with the wool division of F.D.A. 

In his new position as chief of the 
wool division, Mr. Johnston will direct 
the activities of F.D.A. in connection 
with formulating and_ establishing 
grades and standards for wool, conduct- 
ing wool shrinkage studies, and work- 
ing with producers and processors in 
the development of new uses and im- 
proved marketing practices for wool. 
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By Alexander Johnston 


Chief, Wool Division 
Livestock and Meats Branch 
War Food Administration 


PURIN G the coming shearing season, 
the Wool Division of the Livestock 
and Meats Branch, Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, will 
again undertake a series of core-samp- 
ling tests of grease wools for the de- 
termination of shrinkage. A sufficient 
number of selected clips of wool from 
various ranges and different climatic 
areas will be tested to determine the 
variations in shrinkage and grade with- 
in the different areas. In order that the 
work of core sampling these clips be 
facilitated as much as possible, wool 
growers who are interested in this pro- 
ject (and there may be a possibility of 
your clip being selected for testing) 
should prepare their wools in the best 
possible way at the shearing shed. It is 
a simple matter to prepare a clip of wool 
in a manner acceptable to the wool 
trade, and all growers are urged to con- 
sider the practice even though they 
realize that their clips may not be se- 
lected for testing this year. The steps in 
good wool preparation are as follows: 


1. Use only paper twine in tying fleeces. 

2. Keep the ewe wool, the yearling wool, 
the ram wool, and the black wool in separate 
bags. Number these bags consecutively 
with painted numerals at the time of shear- 
ing. For instance, a clip may consist of 80 
bags—from bag 1 to bag 68 may be ewe wool, 
bags 68 to 77 may be yearling wool, bags 78 
and 79 may be ram wool, and bag 80 may 
be black wool. 

3. Each bag within the above subdivisions 
should be clearly marked. The bags con- 
taining ewe wool should be marked with the 
letter E, the yearling wool should be marked 
with the letter Y, the ram wool with R, and 
the black wool with B. 

4. If separate bags of tags and sweepings 
are made, they should be clearly marked 
“Tags” and “Sweepings.” This precaution 
applies only to the clips where these separa- 
tions are customarily made. It is realized 
that in many clips the tags and sweepings 
are not kept separate, and indeed. in some 
cases there may be so few that it is not an 
economical thing to do. However, in most 
cases there will be tags and sweepings. The 
tags, especially if moist and greasy, should 
never be packed with the rest of the fleece, 
as they stain the wools very badly. So, do 
not pack layers of tags and sweepings in the 
bags with the fleeces, for this always lowers 
the value and will seriously complicate the 
core-sampling problem. Pack the tags and 
sweepings in a separate bag and mark it 
“Tags and Sweepings.” 


It is also very unwise to include with 
the tags and sweepings any pieces of 
light shrinking, bright wool which may 
have become detached from other parts 
of the fleece. These clean pieces, which 
have relatively high value, should be 
returned to a fleece of like quality. 

If these various steps are followed in 
the preparation of the clip, it will great- 
ly facilitate the work of core testing 
which is proving to be of great value to 
the wool industry. Each wool grower 
who follows these suggestions should 
notify the handler to whom he consigns 
his wool that such preparation has been 
made, and advise him of the numbers 
of bags within each subdivision. 





Contributors to 
Wool Promotion 


February 1944 


COLORADO 
Clifford Hittle 
Jacob A. Miller 
H, Riding 
NEW MEXICO 
J. F. Arellano 


W. S. Fiscus 

Irigaray & Son 

Ernest J. Manning 
George & Jennie McKenzie 
Seott Moore 

Roy & Walter Olson 
Stoner Sheep Co. 
Sandstone Sheep Co. 


WYOMING Robert J. Sturgeon 
John Arambel Thomas & Mead 
Edgar Beck Tebbs & Son 





Canadian Appreciation 


of A.W. C. 


AMES A. TELFER, chairman of the 
National Sheep Committee of the 
Department of Agriculture of Canada, 
commended the work of the American 
Wool Council in a letter to F. E. Acker- 
man, executive director of the Council, 
under date of February 12, 1944, at 
Ottawa, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Ackerman: 


I have for acknowledgment your letter of 
the 5th instant and the letter of your secre- 
tary of the 7th instant, as also special parcel 
containing material on wool propaganda for 
all of which I wish you to accept of my sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation. The Reports 
on Operations in 1941 and 1942 carry with 
them a wealth of information concerning 
the wool industry and synthetic fibre com- 
petition. With regard to all of the effort 
put forth by your council, may I extend 
most hearty congratulations. Such effort 
is undoubtedly of untold value to the in- 
dustry. 


The National Sheep Committee of 
Canada has asked for information re- 
garding acquiring membership in the 
American Wool Council. 
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The Wool Grower has received sev- 
eral requests for information about 
the operation of the Utah Bounty Law. 
This law was enacted by the Utah State 
Legislature early in 1943 and pay- 
ments of bounties commenced on 
March 1 of this year. On that date the 
State Agricultural Board announced 
that claims for bounty payments 
totaled $36,894. This covered claims 
made for predatory animals taken by 
trappers since September 1, 1943. The 
following analysis of the law has been 
prepared by James A. Hooper, secre- 


tary of the Utah Wool Growers’ As-' 


sociation, which was largely instru- 
mental in securing its passage. 


NDER the Utah Bounty Law provi- 

sion was made for an annual levy of 
taxes of 25 mills on the dollar on sheep 
and 10 mills on the dollar on all turkeys 
in each county according to the as- 
sessed valuation. The tax is collected 
with other taxes and paid into the 
State Treasury. All such monies are 
credited to the Predatory Animal Con- 
trol Fund and the fund is to be used 
only for the payment of bounties 
through warrants drawn on the State 
Auditor. It is provided that when the 
State Bounty Fund is exhausted, no 
further warrants will be issued against 
the fund. 


After March 1, 1944, bounties are to 
be paid as follows: For the destruc- 
tion of mountain lions and cougars, $15; 
grey, black or timber wolf, $15; coyote, 
$6; lynx or bobcat, $6. Bounties are 
not to be paid on animals caught by fed- 
eral or state trappers. 

The administration of the law lies 
with the State Board of Agriculture. 
Each county is considered a predatory 
animal control district, although the 
State Board of Agriculture may fix the 
boundaries of control districts as it 
deems necessary. The State Board ap- 
points an inspector for each district, 
who must be a taxpayer and a wool 
grower or turkey grower of the county. 
There is also appointed by the State 
Board of Agriculture, a County Preda- 
tory Animal Control Board, consisting 
of four members, each of whom must be 
a taxpayer and a woolgrower or turkey 
grower of the county, except one who 
represents the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion as long as the Fish and Game Com- 
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The Utah Bounty Law 


mission contributes $15,000 annually. 
Each board selects a chairman and a 
secretary. 

Persons desiring to obtain bounties 
must, within 30 days after the killing 
of such animal, present to the Control 
Area Inspector in the area in which 
said animal is killed the entire hide or 
skin of such animal with at least three 
feet attached and in such a state of 
preservation as to enable the Area Con- 
trol Inspector to identify the animal. 
The Control Area Inspector inspects 
the skins, interviews the client, and up- 
on being convinced that the animal 
from which the skin was taken was 
killed in his control area and all other 
provisions of the law have been com- 
plied with, makes a corroborating affi- 
davit. 

Within 45 days after exhibiting the 
skins to the Control Area Inspector, the 
persons making claim for bounties must 
present the skins to the County Control 
Board with the corroborating affidavit 
of the Control Area Inspector. This 
board then inspects the skins and the 
affidavit, and, if convinced that the 
facts are as stated, it also makes a cor- 
roborating affidavit showing the num- 
ber of skins to be bountied and stating 
the amount of money the claimant is 
entitled to receive. At least two of the 
county board must sign this statement. 
The county board then has all the feet 
attached to the skins severed and re- 
turns the skins minus the feet. The 
control board destroys the feet under 
the supervision or the authority of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The claimant then files with the 
County Clerk his own affidavit and 
those of the Inspector of the Control 
Area and the County Predatory Animal 
Board. The County Clerk then issues 
a certificate as to the number and kind 
of skins involved and states the sum 
which the claimant is entitled to receive 
which he forwards immediately to the 
State Auditor along with certified cop- 
ies of the affidavits. A record is kept by 
the County Clerk of all certificates 
issued by him, and the State Board of 
Agriculture has access to these records 
at all times. 

If the State Auditor finds that the 
papers conform with the provisions of 
the Act, he draws a warrant in favor of 
the claimant upon the State Treasury. 


The certificates must be issued by th 
County Clerk and presented to th 
State Auditor within 6 months from the 
date of issuance, and the warrants ar 
only made if the funds are available i 
the state bounty fund. 

Persons who raise or keep alive prec 
atory animals referred to under the la\ 
for the purpose of securing bounties, o: 
who attempt to obtain a bounty on such 
animals, are guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and persons who file false affidavits or 
aid in fraudulently obtaining a bounty 
are deemed guilty of a felony, punish- 
able by fine of not less than $100 and 
not to exceed $1,000, or imprisonment 
in the state prison for a term of not less 
than one year or more than 5 years. 





Farm Wage 
Stabilization 


The regulation of farm wages has 
been set in motion. By order of Fred 
M. Vinson, Director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, the wages and 
salaries of agricultural labor which are 
$2,400 or more per year have been froz- 
en. Such salaries cannot be increased 
without prior approval of the War Food 
Administrator to whom jurisdiction 
over wages and salaries of agricultural 
labor up to $5,000 per year has been 
delegated by the Director of the O.E.S.; 
on wages above $5,000 the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue has jurisdiction. 
Authority of the Director of the O.E.S. 
in this connection comes from the Anti- 
inflation Act of October 2, 1942. 
Colonel Philip G. Burton, director of 

the W.F.A.’s Office of Labor, will ad- 
minister the farm wage stabilization 
program. 

Wages and salaries below $2,400 can 
be raised without approval of the War 
Food Administrator unless _ specific 
ceilings have been set, but wages for 
any particular work cannot be reduced 
below the highest wages or salaries paid 
therefor between January 1, 1942, and 
September 15, 1942. 

On January 17 and 21, 1944, War 
Food Administrator Jones issued regu- 
lations defining agricultural labor and 
prescribing the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in setting up and administering 
specific wage ceilings. 

“Agricultural labor” as defined cov- 
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ers all persons employed in farming in 
any of its branches, including, among 
other things, the cultivation and tillage 
of the soil; dairying; the production, 
cultivation, and harvesting of agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodities; and 
the raising of livestock, bees, or poul- 
try. Excluded from the definition are 
persons employed at stockyards and in 
raising fur-bearing animals. Persons 
engaged in the packing or other prep- 
aration of agricultural commodities for 
market, and the delivery of such prod- 
ucts to market, are also not considered 
as agricultural labor unless work done 
by them in preparing farm produce for 
market is incidental to their regular 
duties as farm workers. 

All clerical help, farm managers, 
mechanics, maintenance men, and night 
watchmen are considered agricultural 
labor when directly employed to aid in 
farming operations at the site of those 
operations. 

Up to the present time specific ceil- 
ings have been placed only on aspara- 
gus harvesting, picking canning toma- 
toes, picking sun-dried raisin grapes, 
and picking and snapping American 
Upland cotton in certain California 
areas, and on harvesting citrus crops in 
Florida. However, the regulations 
issued by the War Food Administrator 
on January 21 provide for the appoint- 
ment of state agricultural wage boards 
where necessary to hold public hear- 
ings and assist in the establishment of 
specific wage ceilings, and to handle ap- 
peals for relief from any ceilings that 
may be set. 

The penalty for violation of wage 
stabilization orders is a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 





Cattlemen's 
Convention 


A D. BROWNFIELD, Deming, New 

* Mexico, was elected president of 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion at its 45th annual convention held 
in Denver, January 13 to 15. He suc- 
ceeds Frank S. Boice of Sonoita, Ari- 
zona, who was made an honorary vice 
president. William B. Wright, Deeth, 
Nevada, was named first vice president; 
and John Arnold, Birney, Montana, 
second vice president, F. E. Mollin was 
retained as executive secretary. 

Resolutions adopted: 

Opposed subsidies and asked that the 
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meat management plan be put into ef- 
fect. 


Inform consumers that should there de- 
velop next winter and spring a more seri- 
ous meat shortage than was the case last 
spring, responsibility for such a situation 
must be laid at the door of the administra- 
tion. The willingness of the industry to 
cooperate has been ignored by the govern- 
ment, the resolution said. 

Declared that statements that cattlemen 
are asking only for higher prices are not 
in accord with facts; that opposition of the 
industry to the ceilings of live animals is 
based on their impracticability; and that the 
industry has not asked for higher beef 
prices. 

Reaffirmed belief in a policy of tariff pro- 
tection to equalize the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad. 

Reaffirmed opposition to any modification 
of the sanitary embargo applying to coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Endorsed a Byrd committee report recom- 
mending liquidation of surplus government 
holdings in land not needed for federal agen- 
cies, and consideration of the feasibility of 
assigning to a central unit in an exisiting 
agency the functions of appraising, acquir- 
ing, abstracting, recording, and disposing 
of federal land; and recommended “that 
lands purchased from individuals through 
coercion” be repurchasable at a price not 
over the selling price; that lands used by 
the War Department be returned to grantor 
when they have served the purpose; that 
creation of national parks and monuments 
be a matter for Congress to act upon. 

Favored legislation to eliminate cuts in 
grazing preferences for distribution and to 
eliminate cuts under transfers and to pro- 
vide for a legal status for national forestry 
boards. 

Asked that if the appointment of a new 
director in the Grazing Service be neces- 
sary, he shall be selected by the President 
from a list of five submitted by the gen- 
eral assembly of the elected advisory board 
members. Management of the Taylor graz- 
ing lands, the resolution said, has met with 
almost unanimous approval of users of the 
land largely because of the ability of the 
chief director of grazing. 


Held as unwarranted a clause now in- 
serted in grass leases that “the lessee shall 
not discriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin,” since leas- 
ing of the lands “in no way involves social 
or labor problems” and since the purposes 
of the Taylor Act are “to stop injury to 
public grazing lands, provide for their im- 
provement ... and stabilize the industry.” 

Recommended that “equal time, effort, 
and means be employed by government offi- 
cials and other groups in stressing reduc- 
tion of non-essential government expendi- 
tures, and a sensible control of costs” as 
has been employed in the sale of bonds. 
Such effort, the resolution pointed out, “is 
as patriotic as the purchase of bonds in mak- 
ing funds available for necessary govern- 
ment and war expenses.” 

Opposed government operation or owner- 
ship of railroads or any other form of trans- 
portation, 

Commended the management and person- 
nel of the railroads for their efficient service 
to the public and urged upon them a quick 
settlement of their differences. 

Condemned two “uniform freight rate 
bills” now before Congress and a “receipt 
and delivery of carload freight” bill, on the 
ground that they are an attempt to circum- 
vent the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a regularly constituted rate-making body. 


Recommended the discontinuance of bene- 
fit payments under the A. A. A. for soil con- 
servation and range improvement practices ; 
that educational assistance from the gov- 
ernment would have served all necessary 
impetus to insure sound conservation prac- 
tices, with the primary beneficiary bearing 
the expense rather than the general tax- 
payer; that the soil conservation and range 
improvement programs have proved imprac- 
tical and wasteful; and that the purposes 
have been political and social and designed 
to bring the stockmen under bureaucratic 
regimentation through subsidies; that such 
subsidies will destroy individual initiative; 
and that the A. A. A. programs are a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Urged the manufacture of heavy duty 
motor truck equipment and parts and their 
prompt allocation to livestock carriers. 

Urged the placing of packing plants in 
Group I as to urgency in the war effort and 
that the Selective Service release men skilled 
in packinghouse work to relieve the bottle- 
neck in meat production. 

Endorsed the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 
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Walter James, 77, prominent Utah 
mining and stockman, died at his home 
in Blackrock, Utah, March 2, 1944, of 
a heart attack. At the time of his pass- 
ing, Mr. James was a member of the 
executive committee of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, to which he had 
given long and active service. Recogni- 
tion of his work for the industry and 
the fact that he was a charter member 
of the state association was made by 
the Utah sheepmen’s group at its con- 
vention this year in making Mr. James 
an honorary member. 

Positions of trust had been held by 
Mr, James in many local and state ac- 
tivities and his death is a distinct loss 
to the industries with which he was as- 
sociated and the people of the state. 





Cotton Campaign 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced on January 26 that it planned 
to finance a $100,000 cotton research 
program covering the following pro- 
jects: Study of the blending of cotton 
of various grades, staples, and colors; 
study of fabric structure; study of uses 
of unspun cotton; study of application 
of plastics to cotton in raw and semi- 
manufactured state for the develop- 
ment of special finishes; study of the 
control of insects by certain develop- 
ments in the field of electricity. 

The Cotton Council has also planned 
to raise a $2,000,000 fund to increase the 
consumption of cotton products during 
the postwar period. The fund is to be 
raised during the coming year. 
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Auxiliary Work in 1943 


An Address by Mrs. W. A. Roberts, President, 


National Auxiliary, Denver, Colorado, 
January 24, 1944. 


HE year of 1943 has passed into his- 

tory. I do not feel that we have ac- 
complished all that we should have, but 
that is due to my slowness in getting 
the program and the committees going. 
I wish to thank all the officers and com- 
mittee members for their patience, ad- 
vice and splendid cooperation. It has 
been a great inspiration to me to have 
the opportunity to serve and work 
with you. 

“What is a cowhide chiefly used for?” 
a teacher asked his class. A boy raised 
his hand. “I know, sir,” he said bright- 
ly. “Tell the class,” the teacher said. 
“To keep the cow together, sir.” This 
auxiliary is our opportunity to keep to- 
gether and to work together. Let us 
remember, it is not what we have, but 
what we give; not what we are, but 
how we live; not what we do, but how 
we do it, that makes this life worth go- 
ing through. 

My corresponding secretary and I 
have written 250 letters to the state 
presidents, committee chairmen and 
members and to others pertaining to 
auxiliary business. 

As your national president I attend- 
ed the Women’s Auxiliary to the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers’ convention in Aug- 
ust. It gave me the opportunity to con- 
fer with our First Vice President con- 
cerning the program and projects and 
to become acquainted with the charm- 
ing and hospitable women of Colorado. 

We have endeavored to do some re- 
search work for program material and 
written many letters making plans for 
the national convention. 

Following the convention last year, 
I appointed as press correspondent, 
Mrs. Emory Smith; as corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Clell Lung; and as 
parliamentarian, Mrs. Archie Prior; 
and the various committees necessary 
to carry out our program. 

As your president I attended the 
conventions in Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, and sent greetings to the 
Texas and Utah conventions. It has 
been a great inspiration to me to have 
this privilege of contacting and meet- 
ing the women of these auxiliaries. At 
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each of these conventions we tried to 
make a survey to find out how many 
women have the National Wool Grow- 
er magazine in their homes. I was de- 
lighted that so many do have it and 
read it. Then I find there are many 
who, as associate members or for some 
other reason, do not receive this mag- 
ezine. Therefore, we are planning to 








Mrs. W. A. Roberts 


see that every member of our auxiliaries 
receives some material from the Na- 
tional this year. 

Mrs. Farmer is going to give you a 
summary of our war projects after the 
states have made their reports. 

The thought of war and the many 
problems and adjustments which it 
brings to every home is ever with us. 
Women everywhere are being called 
upon to perform new tasks and carry a 
far heavier load than they have ever 
carried since the days of the sturdy pio- 
neer women who helped make this 
country the wonderful land of oppor- 
tunity which it has become. They 
always looked forward to the future, 
and we too must think of the future and 


the time of adjustment. Last summer 
I had a very interesting visit with Mr, 
Fred Marshall, during which he said 
that we women do not know how much 
we are accomplishing, and that he 
hoped we would continue our pro- 
gram. 

Our business is facing many adjust- 
ments, and the problems which the wool 
industry must solve are very critical. 
No one knows where all the govern- 
ment restrictions will end, so it is more 
important than ever before that we 
strengthen our organization and _ in- 
crease our membership that we may co- 
operate with and support the wool 
growers in the meeting and solving of 
their problems. Let each one of us try 
to get some new members. There has 
been quite a turnover in operators 
among the sheepmen in the past year. 
Let us try to keep the old members and 
find some new ones, too. We need them 
and they need us. There is something 
about running sheep and the wide open 
spaces which gets into peoples’ blood 
and keeps them always interested in 
this industry. I have seen it demon- 
strated so many times. 

We believe in a government “whose 
just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed: ‘A Democracy in 
a Republic.” This priceless heritage 
of Democracy in a Republic we can re- 
tain only at the cost of eternal vigilance. 
The blessings we have of free speech, 
freedom of the press and the right to 
assemble and petition the government 
for redress of grievances were gained 
by bitter struggle. It took generations 
of effort to establish them. If we are 
not wise and enlightened, we may lose 
the democracy which our forefathers 
fought and won. I believe every wom- 
an gives thanks to God every day that 
she is a citizen of the good old U.S.A., 
and not in one of the war-torn satellites 
of Germany. 


With this wonderful privilege goes 
responsibility, too. You have been giv- 
en the right of franchise, do you use it? 
Wake up to your opportunity and help 
preserve the Republic from the inroads 
of all the isms which are being thrust 
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upon us. It has been very plainly dem- 
onstrated the last year that the opinions 
and wishes of the citizens do influence 
the conduct and votes of our Congress- 
men, There is much fine legislation be- 
ing offered. Let’s tell them where we 
stand. Women everywhere are work- 
ing for laws which will give them equal 
property rights with men. We should 
all watch our lawmakers, commending 
them for their useful activities and pro- 
testing laws that are undemocratic. 

In closing I want to remind all the 
delegates that next year will be elec- 
tion time and to ask you to keep these 
things in mind as you return to your 
home states. We have several states 
who have never yet had a national pres- 
ident. I hope we can have a president 
from one of these states. But try to 
present the name of one of your women 
who has had some experience as a 
leader and who has the qualifications 
for the office. If you plan to nominate 
someone from your state, be sure that 
she is at the convention as it is so very 
necessary if she is to get a good start 
on her term of office. I have one other 
request which I would like to make and 
that is that the heads of committees 
when they write to their members about 
plans for their projects send me a copy 
of such letters. It will save so much 
time for both the chairman and myself 
and I will then be able to keep in touch 
with all the activities of the organiza- 
tion. 

I do appreciate so much the coopera- 
tion which every one has extended to 
me and I wish for each and every state 
a very interesting and successful year. 
To our hostess state again we wish to 
express our deep appreciation and 
gratitude for all the courtesies extend- 
ed to us during our stay in Colorado. 


Mrs. W. A. Roberts 


Voluntary War Service 
Work Report 


HE following tabulation will give an 

idea of the work that has been done 
along lines of War Service Work by the 
members of the auxiliary during the 
past year. Of course, all this work is 
entirely voluntary and, no doubt, there 
is much more that could be told of the 
efforts of our members in this work if 
all the figures were in. 


Oregon 
Pieced and donated afghans to convalescent 


hospitals. 
Collected old furniture and renovated it for 
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Two rams that brought the Oregon Auxiliary $365 at their 1944 annual meeting. The Suffolk ram, 
donated by Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon, was purchased by the Hislop Sheep Company of Granger, Wash- 
ington, for $185, and Ben Taylor of Mitchell, Oregon, paid $190 for the Rambouillet ram, contribueed by 
the Cunningham Sheep Company of Pendleton. Mr. Taylor is holding the Rambouillet ram, and in the 
background are Mrs. A. S. Boyd, president of the Oregon Auxiliary; Mrs. A. J. Connolly, a member of the 


Convention Committee of the Chamber of C 





Louis Osborne, secretary of the Oregon Auxiliary. 


recreation centers. 

468 pounds grease salvaged. 

Old papers and clothing gathered and do- 
nated. 

451 pairs old silk hose collected. 

704 hours spent in soliciting for War Chest. 

623 hours spent in selling War Bonds. 

1090 hours time spent on Ration Boards. 

Money collected for gifts of aeroplane mod- 
els, pillows, scrap-books, magazines, 
games, birthday gifts, etc., to convales- 
cent soldiers. 

Christmas bags for service men in hospitals. 

Cookies for U.S.O. 

3070 hours spent as hostesses at U.S.O. 

5822 hours spent sewing for Red Cross. 

19,347 hours spent knitting for Red Cross. 

One member made 200 button-holes in Red 
Cross clothing. 

3,365 hours spent in unlisted war work. 


Washington 


Made 9 sweaters for Red Cross, 1 Navy scarf, 
10 pairs toe sox, 5 helmets, 20 pairs men’s 
sox, 20 utility bags, 1 dozen baby kimonos, 
4 afghans. 

Spent 656 hours at Red Cross. 

Donated 2 quilts and 1 afghan, Red Cross. 

Boxed apples for trainees. 

Served in Coffee Bar and telephone booth at 
U.S.O. 

Purchased War Bonds for Auxiliary. 


Idaho 


340 pounds fat collected. 

Tin cans collected 

26% tons scrap metal collected. 
600 hours surgical dressings. 


ce of The Dalles, site of the convention; and Mrs. 


250 hours Red Cross sewing. 

27 sweaters knitted. 

Made Christmas boxes for soldiers. 
Baked cookies for U.S.O. 

Donated cards, books to U.S.O. 

One chapter sold $75,000 in War Bonds. 
All participated in War Bond drive. 


Texas 


Donated 24 all-wool lap robes to convales- 
cent soldiers. 

Purchased $1000 War Bond for Auxiliary. 

Voted $350 to be spent in cheer and joy to 
wounded soldiers. 


Utah 


Sewing and knitting for Red Cross, 2,060 
hours. 

424 hours spent in preparing dinners for 
service men. 

Rolling bandages for Red Cross, 421 hours. 

Sewing at Air Base, 130 hours. 

790 hours spent in Nurses Aid and other 
hospital work. r 

346 hours spent at U.S.O. 

24 hours spent on O.P.A. 

144 hours spent on Ration Boards. 

125 books donated to U.S.O. 

89 hours spent on War Chest. 

Selling bonds, 109 hours. 

45 hours spent in making cookies for U.S.O. 

969 hours spent in salvaging 1 ton of fat. 

425 hours spent in salvaging tin and other 
metal. 

116 hours spent in salvaging paper and rags. 

30 hours spent in redistribution of rubber 
articles such as rubbers, galoshes. 

2124 hours of unlisted war work. 
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COMMON LOSSES COSTS ONLY 
ABUUT 3c Per LAMB Per MONTH 


HERE’S not much that compares in 
destructiveness with the tiny, thread- 
like stomach worms that descend 
upon sheep like a plague. When the in- 
festation is bad thousands of lambs and kids 
die, and many more become so unthrifty 
that they cost sheepmen millions of dollars. 
Another preventable loss is that of min- 
eral deficiency. Range grass is only about 
2 to 21/.% minerals, compared with 4% in 
the animal and 6% in wool or mohair. Fur- 
thermore, it often fails to supply enough of 
EACH of the many different kinds of min- 
erals sheep require. Unless the animal gets 
an adequate supply of the needed minerals, 
growth and development are certain to be 
retarded, and a break in the thriftiness of 
the animal means both quality and quantity 
of wool is reduced. Profits suffer greatly. 


MoorHMan: 


THESE LOSSES ARE EASILY 
PREVENTED 


Once considered just “part of the game,” 
such losses are now almost completely elimin- 
ated on thousands of ranches and farms, at 
a cost of only 2 to 3 cents a month per 
lamb for minerals, and by a very effective 
but low cost stomach worm treatment. Moor- 
Man’s Stomach Worm-Sweep eliminates the 
stomach worms, and used at the right time, 
holds losses to a minimum. MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for sheep (or goats), fed regularly, 
positively corrects mineral deficiency, because 
it is scientifically compounded to supply 
ALL the minerals sheep are known to need. 

Why not get all the facts about these time- 
tested methods of increasing sheep and goat 
profits? You obligate yourself in no way, 
so mail the coupon today. 


MINERAL 
FEEDS 





MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. C-132, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


ARE WE WORTH SAVING 
AT 3° EACH PER MONTH? 








NEW EASE, ECONOMY 
AND CONVENIENCE IN 
FEEDING MINERALS ON 
THE RANGE 
MoorMan’s Range Minerals are ayvail- 


able in two forms—5-Ib. blockettes and 
powder form. 





The blockettes represent the easiest and 
most economical way of self-feeding. 
They are soft gh so animals are 





encouraged to eat the proper amount, yet 
will not weather away. 








MOORMAN MFG. CO. 


Dept. C-132, Quincy, Illinois. 

Please send me complete information 
about MoorMan’s Stomach Worm- 
Sweep, also suggestions for more profit- 
able range feeding. 


I a Am capa ccc 
aT RUN ecco cess 
NE rc ees ee... 
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The Lamb Markets 


Omaha 


'MHE largest February sheep and lamb 

receipts at Omaha since 1932 were 
subjected to wide price fluctuations in 
the month just past. The fat lamb top 
soared to $16.60, the highest price paid 
here since 1929. The total receipts 
were around 203,000 head or some 7,500 
more than the January total. 


Fed lambs from the western Nebras- 
ka and Colorado feed lots made up the 
bulk of the supply and the quality was 
varied. Numerous shipments showed 
the condition that goes with long fed 
lambs, while late in the month an in- 
creasing percentage of the offerings 
lacked finish. Some sheepmen were 
of the opinion that a good many feed- 
ers had bought lambs right and were 
anxious to take the profits at hand 
rather than continue buying high- 
priced feed, 

Shortly after the month opened the 
fat lamb market began an upward 
trend and the $16.60 top was reached 
around the middle of the month. From 
that time on the decline was even more 
rapid than the upturn had been. At the 
close top quality fat lambs were weak 
to as much as 25 cents lower than late 
January. Best grades dropped to 
$15.85 the last day of February. Medi- 
um lambs sold from $14.50 to $15, and 
other good kinds brought from $15 to 
$15.75. 

The outlook is for continued liberal 
receipts of fed lambs at this market for 
the next fifty days. 

Replacement lamb values showed less 
price fluctuation than killer classes and 
by the end of the month were mostly 
25 cents higher than the January close. 
Bulk of the better feeders sold all 
month from $14 to $14.25, with numer- 
ous sales of fleshy kinds to $14.50. High 
feed and labor costs in local feeding 
areas were factors in keeping feeder 
prices nearly $1 under the peak Feb- 
ruary price in 1943 when killer values 
were comparable. Bulk of the supply 
was made up of fairly fleshy feeders 
that indicated some grain feeding be- 
fore being marketed. Other shipments 
were direct from the range country and 
were lighter in weight. This kind sold 
mostly from $12.50 to $13.75 and a few 
plainer kinds turned down around the 
$11 figure. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





F. I. Slaughter in January-February . 


Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers .............. 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, all-weights -................ 


1944 1943 
3,433,750 3,223,159 
Feb. 26 Feb. 27 

abauis 274,794 308,210 

i: ot $ 16.46 $ 15.98 
Duane 15.14 14.42 
SF eee 26.38 28.12 
ee 24.88 26.62 
ic oaeeail 27.88 24.62 





A decline in supplies of fat ewes at 
this market last month indicated that 
ranchers were pretty well cleaned up 
on that kind, Fat ewes reached $9, the 
highest since last May, on one load of 
good and choice kinds as the bulk closed 
75 cents to $1 above January. The 
bulk of the fat ewes cashed from $8.75 
down. 

Country demand for bred ewes was 
meager and practically all offerings 
went to packer buyers. 

Dave Lorenson 


Denver 


HEEP receipts for February, 1944, 

totaled approximately 110,000 head 
compared to 108,000 in 1943, an increase 
of 2,000 head. For the first two months 
in 1944 approximately 193,000 head 
were received as against 195,000 in 
1943. 

Slaughter lambs for the first week in 
the month lost price ground, but the de- 
cline was soon recovered. The quality 
of the week’s run was the best of the 
season. Up to $16.10, freight paid, was 
given for 103 to 105-pound weights, and 
good and choice fed wool lambs sold at 
$16 to $16.10 freight paid and $15.65 to 
$15.90 flat. The practical limit for 
truck-ins was $15. 

Price fluctuations were of minor im- 
portance during the second week and 
the market closed mostly steady with 


the previous week. Truck-ins carried 
more well-finished lambs than at any 
time so far this season and scarcity of 
lower grade offerings caused as much 
as a 25-cent advance on those classes. 

During the third week fat lambs ad- 
vanced sharply. The close was 25 
cents to 50 cents higher and the top was 
$16.50, a new high for the season. This 
price was paid for 7 doubles of good and 
choice wooled lambs, averaging 92 to 
107 pounds, on a freight paid basis. One 
load averaging 113 pounds made $16.50 
on a flat basis, Good and choice wooled 
truck-ins finally reached $15.75, a very 
few medium to good kinds selling under 
$14.50. 

During the last week under review 
the fat lamb market broke under the 
narrow shipping orders but part of the 
decline was recovered later in the week. 
Better grades lost fully 25 cents before 
the decline was checked, the close being 
mostly 10 to 15 cents lower on such 
lambs, Other grades and classes held 
around steady with the preceding 
week’s close. 

The final top was $16.35, freight paid, 
on good and choice wooled lambs at the 
end of the week, and fat grades of lambs 
also sold freely at $16 to $16.50 flat. 
Colorado fed lambs predominated in 
the run with a sizable quota from Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, also. 


Ewes were scarce during the entire 
month. Prices advanced 15 to 25 cents 
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It's The Favorite 
In Our Camp! 







x Tastes Better 
x Keeps Fresh Longer 
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—Say Sheepmen 








CORRIEDALE INC. SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 


breeders, write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 








For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 













FUL-O-PEP CUBES HELP 
7) MY EWES GIVE 
PLENTY OF MILK! 


Concentrated Spring Range* and other Vita- 
min Sources in Ful-O-Pep Promote Heavy Wool 
Clip and Abundant Milk for Lambs. 






BUILDING HEAVY WOOL CLIP and providing abundant milk 
for nursing lambs is a job of feeding. Range alone often 
fails to build up ewes for the job of producing wool and 
milk. Even ordinary range supplements may be lacking 





Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Nature’s 
Richest Vitamin Combination—a Vitamin Boost de- 
rived from fresh, tender cereal grasses, along with other 
vitamin-rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of car- 
bohydrate sources to help promote 
body heat and energy and thus help 
build heavy, dense fleeces. And 
essential vitamins, minerals and 
proteins contribute toa heavy wool 
clip and abundant milk flow. For 
more details see your Ful-O-Pep 2 
dealer or write A’ 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. C-78, Chicago, Ill. 
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in necessary vitamins and minerals. That’s why Ful-O-’* 





the first week and brought the top of $8 
which was paid for choice lots throug! 
out the month. Slaughter ewes turne 
mostly at $6.50 to $7.50. 


Feeding lambs were also scarce: 
Trucked in lots sold during the mont! 
all the way from $10.50 to $13.25. Th 
last week of the month one load « 
fleshy, around 80 pound, feeders score; 
$14.50. Mixed fats and feeders tha 
week went at $14.75. 


Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Chicago 


Under the influence of light receipts 
and a good demand, the lamb marke! 
for February ruled comparatively high 
with values the best since 1929 for the 
second month. Top reached $16.95 at 
the peak, which was 10 cents higher 
than the best lambs brought last year 
in March. The average was the high 
est in 15 years. 


When the month opened, the best 
lambs were selling at $16 and the 
average $15.50. There was a gradual 
but definite advance during the first 
half of the month until the summit was 
reached. After that prices dropped 
sharply and at the close the market was 
only slightly higher than at the start. 
The slump was attributed mainly to the 
unfavorable differential between the 
live cost and the price of the wholesale 
product. This was particularly true at 
eastern points where most of the 
dressed supply was sold. At no time 
during the month were receipts exces- 
sive; in fact, they were unusually light 
which reflected the smaller feeder op- 
erations in the West, particularly in 
Kansas where the lack of moisture dur- 
ing the winter season greatly curtailed 
the supply available in the wheatfield 
area. 


There were only 125,000 sheep re- 
ceived during February, which was the 
smallest for the month since before the 
first of the century. The shrinkage in 
the supply was due primarily to fewer 
lambs on feed, which was attributed to 
labor conditions and an_ unfavorable 
economic setup and also to the unusual! 
distribution for slaughter to other 
market centers. It was reported that 
practically the same number of lamb 
were fed in the corn belt but fewer wes! 
of the Missouri River. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MENTE WOOL BAGS 
AGAIN 
THIS SEASON 





*‘[t’s a matter for solid satisfaction to see that the ‘Boss’ knows 


MENTE WOOL. BAGS have an extra something!” 


That “extra something” — spun of experience, the best 
machines in this or any other nation’s money, service-minded 
management, great purchasing power and “know-how” and the 
good repute developed in over half a century of business. Our 
plants are ideally located for quickly serving every wool growing 
region efficiently and economically. 





This is just the time to talk about Wool Bags, your MENTE 
WOOL BAGS! For every machine must do the work of two; pro- 
duction schedules have to be laid out. We are determined that you 
be served. You can help by writing for quotations, now! How many 
bags? What size? What delivery? We will quote at once, and will 
appreciate the opportunity. 


* WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE * 
%* MADE MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! * 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


1. T. RHEA, President 
Established for Today and Tomorrow, 58 Years Ago! 








NEW ORLEANS * HOUSTON * SAVANNAH 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














STILL 
on the Job! 


« 







PBRANDING || 
LIQUID 


MINTRA 


Sheep Branding Liquid 
Is Still Available 


And it’s the same reliable quality 
you've always used—gives you 
the same full-year clear brands it 
always has. -Now more than ever, 
you can't afford to lose ‘em. Five 
colors, ready to use; requires no 
thickening. Insist on MINTRA and 
brand 30% more sheep. 


*A postcard will bring you the 
name of a dealer near you. 
Manufactured by 
Benjamin Moore & Co. 
Denver, Colorado 








During February last year top prices 
ranged from $16.25 to $16.60 with the 
average of $15.95. This year the aver- 
age was a little higher. During the 
month a large percentage of the supply 
came from the Colorado territory with 
quality running from good to choice. 
Shippers claimed that the cost of pro- 
duction was more than last year, both 
feed and labor, so the net results were 
not particularly favorable. 


A strong and reliable support to the 
lamb trade during the month was the 
call for mutton products for the war 
forces. Lamb took the place of a con- 
siderable quantity of beef and pork 
sent overseas. 


The slaughter of lambs during the 
winter season was exceptionally large 
and scored a record for volume. Janu- 
ary showed an increase of 208,500 ovine 
stock slaughtered compared with the 
previous January. For seven months 
from July the slaughter exceeded the 
previous 7 months by 1,767,000. Since 
January, however, small receipts 
around the market circle decreased the 
slaughter, and official figures for Feb- 
ruary are expected to show a decrease 
compared with last year. Storage fig- 
ures of mutton products February 1 
showed the biggest total since 1921 and 
was partly responsible for the slumpy 
condition of the lamb trade the last two 
weeks of the month. 


During the month a good many fall 
clipped lambs sold at $15.25 to $15.60, 
the price differential being due to the 
wool value. The supply of low grade 
lambs was comparatively small and 
the percentage of feeders was under the 
average. There was a strong demand 
for feeders but few were available. 
Some common quality feeders sold at 
$11 to $13, but late in the month several 
lots, originating in Colorado and Mon- 
tana, sold at $13.75 to $14.50. 


Demand was strong for yearlings 
most of the month with the supply 
small. There was very little fluctua- 
tion in prices that ranged mainly from 
$12.50 to $14.25. Some small lots of 
wethers sold at $12 to $12.50. 


Demand for ewes was strong all 
month and prices averaged highest in 






1065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL<« 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


= SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEI 


qe E YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
C4 AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.,Wew Orleans, Le. 

















SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3%. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 





Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 








FOR SALE 


Wyoming Sheep Outfit 


4600 ewes, ages 2 to 5; lamb in May 
Winter grazing rights for 5400, ranch 
adjoining; spring, summer, and fall 
ranges owned in fee, with supple- 
mental grazing rights. 

Address: 


A. CALDER MACKAY 


728 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo 





ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 


gantown, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington 
Tll.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 
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years. Top reached $9, equal to the top 
last year but far above the average for 
the past ten years. In February, 1933, 
the best ewes sold at $2.10. During the 
month a large number of fat ewes sold 
at $8 to $8.75 and many of medium to 
good quality at $7 to $8. Some two- 
year-old ewes brought $10. The sup- 
ply of ewes was increased over last year 
because sheepmen in the West are cut- 
ting down their flocks on account of 
labor shortage. 


Local traders look for relatively small 
receipts in March. The western sup- 
ply is being used up pretty fast and the 
farm crop is about all in. Hog receipts 
are expected to fall off after a February 
total largest in 12 years. If hogs ad- 
vance, lambs are expected to follow the 
same trend. For the first two months 
this year the marketing of sheep at 20 
points shows a decrease of 160,000 com- 
pared with last year. 


Frank E. Moore 


Kansas City 


[NFLUENCED by lighter receipts, the 

Kansas City lamb market during the 
month of February rose to the highest 
levels of the season and for the two 
weeks at mid-February the top rested 
at $16.50, equaling the 1943 high point 
established last March. 


Quality of fed lambs has held up well, 
but at these comparatively high prices 
killers complained that their margins 
had been practically eliminated, and as 
a result, during the last week of the 
month, they endeavored to make some 
price readjustments to put live prices 
back in more equitable ratio to selling 
values of lamb and mutton. On the 
final day of the month top prices had 
dropped from the extreme high of $16.50 
and on that day none passed $16. 


For the month of February medium 
and choice lambs are considered steady 
to mostly a quarter lower and are now 
(March 1) quotable in a range of $14.25 
to $16. Common kinds with their rela- 
tively low yield suffered a greater de- 
cline and are considered 25 to 50 cents 
lower at $11.50 to $14. Slaughter ewes 
reversed the trend and are generally 
25 to 35 cents higher, with late quota- 
tions ranging from $6.25 to $8.60. 
Throughout the month buyers have 
displayed a preference for good and 
choice offerings in the slaughter divi- 
sion while the lower grade arrivals have 
met with an indifferent outlet. The bulk 
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MONCREIFFE 
CORRIEDALES AND HAMPSHIRES 


I have sold all my Corriedale ewes which were for sale dur- 
ing the present season. Will take orders for 1944. 


I have for sale Corriedale ram lambs, stud and range, regis- 
tered or eligible for registry, at reasonable prices. 


Have kept only 150 extreme top stud Hampshire ewes from 
which to breed extra choice stud rams. 


POLO RANCH 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 
Frank Swenson, Shepherd and Manager 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 














ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 






















America’s Leading Rand of Animal Liologics and Supplies 


UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS wit’ 
t Boost Your 


duction | 
Production z 
By Reducing Disease and Parasite bese ae 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 

Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 

Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. Syringes. 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


ae 2 ooo oe ee 2 ee ee ee) SUPPLY 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franklin Blood Stopper 











THE MEAT OF AMERICA 
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“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 





Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large frost-proof vegetable compart- 
ment, etc. 100% weather-proof. All over rust 
proof metal construction, insulated. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 
President J. F. Palmer, Waukesha, Wis. 
Vice-President .C. H. Leabhart, Tipton, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer ............Mrs. F. J. Moline 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'‘N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 




















EWES FOR SALE 


2000 YOUNG EWES 
for delivery between now and 
April first. 
Can furnish lambing ground 


For further information, write 


WILLIAM CLARK 
Powder River, Wyoming 








of receipts have been natives from 
nearby states, but Colorado has sup- 
plied goodly numbers of fed lambs, the 
quality of which has maintained a com- 
paratively high standard. 

As the month closed clipped lambs 
also met considerable indifference and 
offerings with mostly Number 1 skins 
ranged in price from $14 to $14.40. De- 
mand for feeding lambs has continued 
brisk although numbers have been con- 
siderably below those of a year ago. As 
the month ended medium to good 63 to 
72-pound feeders cleared at $12.50 to 
$13.35. 


Bob Riley 


St. Joseph 


Sheep receipts continue light, the 
total for the month of February 
being 85,167 compared with 80,370 in 
January and 86,482 in February a year 
ago. Of the month’s total, 21,500 came 
from Colorado feed lots, 18,224 from 
Nebraska, 2,569 from Wyoming, 7,607 
from Texas and New Mexico, and the 
balance from native territory. 

There was a good tone to the lamb 
trade throughout the month, with clos- 
ing prices on fed westerns around 25 
cents lower, and natives steady. On the 
extreme close best westerns sold at $16 
with others $15.75 @ $15.90. The market 
was steady to higher up until the 17th 
of the month, when the top reached 
$16.60, but the remaining days values 
dropped to the $16 level. The closing 
top on natives was $15.75, which was 
the same as a month ago, but 25 cents 
under the month’s high point. On late 
days best clips from local territory 
sold at $15.40, with New Mexico’s 
$14.50 @ $14.75. 

The market for fat ewes closed 25 
cents or more higher, with most fair to 
good kinds on late days going at $7.50 
@ $8.50 and choice kinds quoted above 
the latter figure. H. H. Madden 


California Lamb Crop 


The weather over the main interior valleys 
of California during the middle of February 
was extremely cold, covering a period of 
about four days, and the conditions of the 
feed indicated that it will be a subnormal 
season, as the new grass feed did not have 
sufficient growth to withstand this cold 
weather. However, during the past week 
there has been an abundance of rain followed 
by a few days of warm weather which is 
beneficial for range conditions and the ma- 
turity of the spring lamb crop. From all 
indications, the spring lamb crop may be a 
trifle later in maturing than under normal 
conditions, but with the recent rain and 
warm weather which followed early lambs 
should advance. 








SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








ATTENTION! 


“TOUHIUUGOOOUGOOUGHAUAIOUGUNUGONUGUUGEUAAUAEUEAEUAU AUN 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
. L. Henning, Secretary 
State College, Pa. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suftolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 


First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow 
daho 


Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native 
western ewes in producing market lambs. Feeders everywhere 
prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. Increase your poundage: 
Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. Use 
Hampshire rams. 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE TO— 
HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 
72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
L: T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo. ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


J. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, Iowa _ E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 
V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 


IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 














DAVE THOSE AFFLICTED EWES 


CORRECT WOMB TROUBLES AND GET MORE LAMBING YEARS 


Edwards Womb Supporter 


A simple mechanical device to support the womb and help the ewe back to normal condition. No more swinging 
ewes by the hind legs or other cruel, painful measures. Just apply the device and turn the ewe loose to graze or 
feed as usual. In five minutes the ewe will take care of her lamb as though nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. The most humane device ever made for dumb animals. 

Working with thousands of sheep for 35 years, I had seen hundreds of ewes with womb trouble, before I found 
the remedy. It was the best ewe in my small band that had her womb out after dropping her lamb. It was the 
third day, and she looked like a hopeless case, when I figured out the remedy. One application fixed her up, and 
she has raised six lambs since and is still a good ewe. 

A painless system. If I had resorted to cruel treatment, I would never have figured out the device. The device 
will keep a lifetime. Just disinfect it after using and put it away for future use. Every sheepman, regardless of 
the size of his flock, should have one on hand There should be a few on hand in every large lambing shed, or 
range lambing camp. 

This device has corrected womb trouble in other ewes since then. Last spring I had two other sheepmen try this 
simple device. Walter Melin, president of the Park County Wool Growers Association, and Pete Bonhomme, an- 
other prominent sheepman. Both reported 100 percent results. Their address is Livingston, Montana. 

Wherever sheep exist, there is womb trouble after lambing. In some localities there is lots of womb trouble be- 
fore lambing. In either case, the womb supporter does the job. Usually five to ten days is sufficient. It can 
be worn for 60 days if necessary without harmful results. 


PRICES (Prepaid) 
$1.60 for one; $2.60 for two; $5.25 for six 


ADDRESS YOUR ORDERS TO 


GEORGE EDWARDS e Box 553 e Livingston, Montana 
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Who Determines Prices? 


¥% The skill and knowledge of com- 

mission men and packer buyers 
are factors in determining the 
prices at which livestock change 
ownership—not because they deter- 
mine the actual value of the live- 
stock but because in their trading 
they reach an agreement regarding 
the quality possessed by the ani- 
mals and, consequently, the grade 
into which they fall. 


In normal times, the value of the 
different grades is determined by 
the consuming public. Housewives 
fix a “ceiling” which is entirely in- 


dependent of such factors as pro- 
duction cost and trading procedure. 
At present “ceilings” are fixed by 
government authorities. 

The trading that goes on in the 
“yards” is an effort on the part of 
the salesmen to get full value or the 
“ceiling,” and an effort on the part 
of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the 
value as determined by consumers. 
Competent salesmen and buyers 
whose training enables them to 


“look” under the hide and accurate- 
ly appraise the quality and quantity 





of meat there have little difficulty in 
getting together on a price because 
each knows it is the consuming 
public which determines the value. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


THESE STEWAR]| SHEARING MACHINES 


available for 1944, meet all requirements 


VB1 SHEARING 
MACHINE 


Has the new, im- 
proved V-Bracket 
described at right. 
Simple in design, com- 
pactand sturdy incon- 
struction, built for long 
years of service. Three 
types: —V B1 (66) and 
VBS (42), for perma- 
nent mounting, as shown, 






















Uses stock- 


pe S can be operated from any 
either 1 | ORES The 
pea 4 h.p. electric motor. The 


VB2 has 3 section jointed 
shaft for operation from any 
gasoline engine % h.p. or 

more. Can be used from rear 
ofa pick-up truck,the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
All types have the latest 
Stewart EBR handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. VB1, 
or VB5, $48.95. VB2, 
$56.95. 
Available 
with either 
2 or 3 section 
jointed shaft. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City, 13 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


NEW V-BRACKET 


Uses stock-size belt, either V or Flat. Has the new 


Cork-lined Cone Clutch. 





Has the new-type pulley for either stock-size V-belt or Flat belt. 
One rope pulls it in or out of gear. Positive gear-shift every time 

—no drag or lag at the start. Stops easily. No ‘“‘back-up’”’ that 
may disconnect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any posi- 
tion with the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle. 
Shifter-lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. 
Can be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installa- 
tions you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric 
motor, line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. 


Made and Guaranteed by 





E-B SHEARING 
HANDPIECE 








Has the famous pat- 
ented EB Tension Con 
trol that eliminates 
back-up, permits finest 
adjustment of tension 
Longer wear . . .less vibra 
tion . . .low upkeep cost 
Cuts smoother in hard sheep 
Easy to handleand guide. The 
EBR has the long-established 
round crank ball. EBR, $13.95 


SHEARMASTER 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
powerful, easy-to-use. 
For the smaller farm 
flock. New, extra-power- 
ful, ball-bearing motor 
right in the handle. 
New, improved E-B 
Tension Control. With 
the Universal, 110- 

120 V. motor, 2shear- 

ing combs and 4 
cutters. No. 31, 
$27.45. 












Ideal for the 
average farm 
flock. 
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The FIZ program 
of worm control 











d Before turning us out on 
spring pasture, give us a thorough 
worming with PTZ. For this pur- 
pose, use either PTZ Pellets or 
PTZ Powder in a drench. 


2. Then when you turn us on 
pasture, give us PTZ Powder 
mixed with our salt—1 part PTZ 
to 10 of salt. Be sure to keep mix- 
ture where we can always get to 
it. It helps keep worm eggs from 
developing in the pasture, helps 
keep us from getting reinfested. 





3 There’s your worming pro- 
gram. And just remember PTZ, 
the phenothiazine worm remedy 
of Dr. Hess & Clark, is effective 
against six species of roundworms, 
including stomach worms and nod- 
ular worms. Be sure to use as 
directed—and get PTZ from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


(3 Dr Hess & Clark Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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The National Western 
Stock Show 


The National Western Stock Show 
held in Denver with ideal weather con- 
ditions, January 15-22, 1944, under the 
direction of Manager John T. Caine, 
III, surpassed all expectations of people 
who have been attending the annual 
show for many years. The attendance 
was one of the greatest in the history of 
the show and exhibits were greatly im- 
proved in size and quality over former 
years. 

Three Colorado bred bulls sold for 
over $10,000 each, a record for the sale. 
A bull owned by the Thornton Hereford 
Ranch of Gunnison, Colorado, topped 
the sale at $18,000. No rams were sold 
at the sale. 


A price of $5.10 per pound was paid 
for the Grand Champion Southdown 
fat lamb weighing 80 pounds owned by 
Richard Moehle of Enid, Oklahoma. 
The reserve champion owned by John 
Nehrmeyer of Rhone, Texas, brought 
$1.07/2 per pound. 

The grand champion carload of cross- 
bred lambs fed by H. W. Farr and Com- 
pany, Greeley, Colorado, weighed 97 
pounds and brought $20. 

In the breeding sheep division, the 
Hampshire honors for champion ram 
and ewe and reserve champion ram and 
ewe were won by the Glenn Retreat 
Farms of Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Corriedale honors for both champion 
and reserve champion ram and ewe 
went to King Brothers, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. They also took the same honors in 
the Rambouillet division. The cham- 
pion ram and reserve champion ewe in 
the Southdown division were shown by 
Hillstead Farms, Denver, Colorado. 
John Nehrmeyer, Rhone, Texas, showed 
the champion ewe and the reserve 
champion ram. 


G. N. Nelson and Robert Nelson, 
Eagle, Colorado, showed the champion 
and reserve champion ram, and also the 
reserve champion ewe in the Suffolk 
class. Mr. G. N. Nelson has purchased 
the high ram in the last two National 
Ram Sales. Sanderson and _ Sons, 
Monte Vista, Colorado, showed the 
champion ewe 


The champion fleece, low quarter 
blood, of the wool show was displayed 
by King Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming. 
M. V. Hillinshead, Aztec, New Mex- 
ico, won the reserve champion with a 


halfblood fleece. 











A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 





Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











RAMBOUILLETS 









can Rambouill ets are the all-important 

ge sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
uality of both fine wool and mutton. 
rd g lived, heavy shearers, 

heir herding and graz- 

e table feature. 

ets need not be crossed. They are 

in their purity. Experiments 













"eae hesiiet of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 
THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
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In the fine wool class, New Mexico 
breeders won Ist, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
places; Wyoming, 2nd place; Colorado, 
6th place. In the halfblood division, 
New Mexico won Ist; Colorado, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th. President Win- 
der won 2nd and 6th places. 


Wyoming took lst and 2nd in the 
three-eighths blood division; Colorado, 
3rd, 5th, and 6th; New Mexico, 4th. The 
honors in the quarterblood wool went 
to Wyoming 1st, New Mexico 2nd, Colo- 
rado 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th. Wyoming 
placed 1st and 4th in the low quarter 
blood wool shown; New Mexico, 2nd; 
Colorado, 3rd, 5th, and 6th. 


Manager Caine stated after the show 
that he contemplated a bigger and bet- 
ter sheep and wool show next year. It 
is gratifying to the sheep industry to 
have such an active and interested sup- 
porter as Mr. Caine, and it is hoped that 
growers will lend their active support 
toward a greater sheep and wool show 
at the National Western Stock Show. 

J. M. J. 


North Dakota-Minnesota 
Columbia Breeders 
Organize 


REEDERS of Columbia sheep in 

North Dakota and Minnesota recent- 
ly organized the North Dakota-Minne- 
sota Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion at Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. Of- 
ficers elected were Lloyd B. Stevens, 
Cando, North Dakota, president; Bjorn 
Fugelstad, Copperstown, North Da- 
kota, vice president, and J. D. Hooten, 
Bordulac, North Dakota, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The increased interest in the Colum- 
bia breed of sheep in the two states led 
to the formation of the organization. It 
aims to assist the breeders in every way 
possible, particularly in having their 
sheep recorded in the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association, the national re- 
cording agency, at Bozeman, Montana. 
As all Columbia sheep have to be in- 
spected before recording, the new North 
Dakota-Minnesota Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association will handle the 
inspection of its members who wish to 
have their sheep recorded. 


Plans are also being made for a show 
and sale to be held by the new associa- 
tion next fall, probably at Minot. 
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The above photograph shows the set-up of a new Texas-type portable shearing outfit using the new 
V-belt clutch bracket, put out by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. The clutch bracket is used with 
a stock size V-belt and brings all the advantages of light belt tension to Texas-type portable outfits. This 
set-up was recentlyshown at the New Mexico State Fair at Albuquerque and successfully used in shearing 


contests at that event. 


Although the set-up as shown carries four drops, more can be readily added as 


es Long or short hana can be used depending on the nnatennen of the operators. 
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WHO will you sell to 
...when it’s over? 


Do you see today’s “seller’s market” as an opportunity 
to make the best possible selling connections both now 
and for the years ahead? In line with this thought, you'll 
be interested in how we Safeway people do business... 


S YOU LIKELY KNOW, we 
Safeway people are retail 
grocers—who started out ina 
small way and have grown to 
serve consumers in 24 states 
and 5 Canadian provinces. 
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This means we need a large 
volume of farm products to 
sell in our stores. Moreover, 
close to a third of all our 
_customers are farmers. Both 
as producers and customers, 
you farmers are mighty im- 
portant to us. You always 
have been, and always willbe. 


In 1938 we published Our 
Pledge in Farm Marketing. 
Here’s the gist of what we 
said then— it’s still our farm 
policy today. 


1. We don’t own or operate any 
farms—or compete with farm- 
ers in the production of agri- 
cultural products. 


2. We buy regularly. We never 
speculate in farm products or 
“stay off the market” in an 
attempt to get better prices. 


3, We don’t subsidize. We’ve nev- 
er believed in the practise of 
financing certain farmers and 
using this to force prices down. 





4, We are opposed to using farm 
products as “loss leaders’+that 
is, selling them below cost to 
lure customers into the store. 


5, We consistently pay farmers 
as much or more for their 
products than they can get 
elsewhere. 


An improved buying set- 
up for 1944 


You’ll be interested in a recent 
step we’ve taken to further 
streamline buying operations. 

Under our new plan, we’ve 
separated buying and distrib- 
uting functions. Each of our 
buying divisions, now identi- 
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fied by a distinctive company 
name—such as Easwest Prod- 
uce Co., Interstate Egg Co., 
Superior Cheese Co., and so on 
—specializes in buying certain 
kinds of farm products for us. 

These companies buy exclu- 
sively for Safeway retail stores. 
They follow the Safeway pol- 
icies you’ve just read above. 
They don’t collect commissions, 
allowances or brokerage. 

The regional offices of these 
various Safeway buying com- 
panies are being spread over 





LAY AWAY A BOND TODAY 





the country to give producers 
close personal contact with our 
buyers. And in many cases 
these companies are operating 
local receiving and packing 
sheds — so you can deliver in 
smaller quantities instead of 
having to ship in carlots. 





Why we can afford to pay 
top prices always 


Our ability to pay the producer 
top prices is due to the Safe- 
way method itself. For 27 years 
we Safeway people have been 
simplifying and improving 
methods of distributing foods. 
We have cut out unnecessary 
steps and needless expenses in 
getting foods from producer to 
consumer. This greater effi- 
ciency has saved money to ben- 
efit grower and consumer alike. 

Today the more efficient 
Safeway food distribution sys- 
tem is a great national asset. 
In war or peace, everybody 
benefits by the straightest pos- 
sible road to market. 

Think it over. We believe 
you’ll find it will pay you to do 
business with Safeway today 
and for the long haul. 


SAFEWAY 


The neighborhood grocery stores 
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SUULLING” TRADE 


HEN a willing seller and a willing 
buyer trade they are both satisfied. 
One gets rid of something he wants 
to sell and the other gets hold of 
something he wants to buy. 


The Chicago Union Stock Yard 
is the world’s largest livestock mar- 
ket where many sellers are bound to 
meet many buyers and true values 
and satisfaction are arrived at in 
open competition. 





Your commission man, with his 
years of experience in trading in a 
single commodity, knows values and 
is thus enabled to obtain the best 
results for his customers. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 















































